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LOUISIANA IN THE TREATY OF BASEL 


ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


HOUGH a great deal has been written about the Franco- 

Spanish treaty concluded at Basel in July, 1795, one of 

the most important and perplexing problems of that 
negotiation—the reason for the failure of France’s determined 
effort to recover Louisiana—has seldom engaged the attention 
of historians. The importance of the question is obvious to any- 
one who reads the records of the negotiation. The French gov- 
ernment, indeed, declared at one time that it regarded the 
retrocession of Louisiana as the most important of all the terms 
it had proposed. And although, as the following pages show, the 
retention of the province was a matter of the greatest moment to 
Spain at that juncture, the harassed Spanish government was 
ready to cede Louisiana rather than continue the war. Why 
then did victorious France fail to make this most important ac- 
quisition? 

Nineteenth-century writers paid little attention to this ques- 
tion, possibly because colonialism was in abeyance in their day, 
but more probably because the incompleteness of the published 
records on the Spanish side discouraged inquiry into this par- 
ticular problem. In our own time there has been plenty of in- 
terest in colonialism and therefore in colonial history, but there 
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still remains the difficulty of discovering and utilizing the Span- 
ish sources for the history of the Basel negotiation. Further- 
more, an apparently conclusive answer to our question was pro- 
vided by the publication of the Mémoires of Francois Barthél- 
emy in 1914. Since it was Barthélemy who negotiated the 
treaty on behalf of France, his explanation seemed to render 
further inquiry superfluous. He writes: 

[The cession] of Louisiana would have been very useful and honorable for a 
monarchical and well organized France, but I should have been extremely 
sorry to get it for revolutionary France, because I was quite certain that the 
first and only use she would have made of it would have been to turn that 
province upside down and to employ it for the purpose of disturbing and tor- 
menting the neighboring Spanish possessions as well as the United States of 
North America, which the evil genius of the French government never ceased 
to vex in every way during the whole course of the Revolution. This consid- 
eration alone decided me not to insist on the demand for Louisiana. I there- 
fore limited myself to the Spanish part of the Island of Santo Domingo.'! 


For all its plausibility and authoritativeness, however, this 
explanation left the present writer unconvinced. Believing, 
with M. Fugier,? that Barthélemy’s Mémoires are “trés sujet a 
caution,” he decided to test them carefully at this point. After 
doing so, he came to the conclusion that they are demonstrably 
false and that it was not Barthélemy but the Spanish negotiator, 
Domingo de Iriarte, who was responsible for France’s failure to 
get Louisiana at Basel. The sources on which this conclusion is 
based include not only the familiar French correspondence but 
also some little known and less used Spanish records. Among 
the latter the most important item is the complete file of Iri- 
arte’s dispatches to his government from Basel,’ which even 

1 Jacques de Dampierre (ed.), Mémoires de Barthélemy, 1768-1819 (Paris, 1914), 
p. 129. Dampierre describes as “apocryphal’’ the pamphlet entitled Mémoires his- 
toriques et diplomatiques de Barthélemy depuis le 14 Juillet jusqu’au 30 Prairial An 7 
(n.p., n.d., probably Paris, 1799), and ascribes it to “the imagination of the celebrated 


forger, J.-L. Giraud Soulavie” (Mémoires de Barthélemy, p. xii, n. 3). The account of 
the Treaty of Basel given in this pamphlet (pp. 40-42) does not mention Louisiana. 

2 André Fugier, Napoléon et l’Espagne, 1799-1808 (Paris, 1930), I, 8, n. 5. Cf. E. 
Wilson Lyon, Louisiana in French diplomacy, 1759-1804 (Norman, Okla., 1934), pp. 
85-86. 

3 Madrid, Archivo Histérico Nacional, Seccién de Estado (hereafter referred to as 
“AHN, Estado’’), legajo 3401, one hundred and nine dispatches from Iriarte to the Duke 
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Sorel did not consult. Painstaking search did not bring to light 
the full text of the Spanish government’s instructions and dis- 
patches to Iriarte; but the writer believes that, while the dis- 
covery of them would clarify one or two obscure points, it would 
not invalidate any essential part of the present article. 

Domingo de Iriarte’s merits have never been adequately rec- 
ognized. Though he was a talented diplomat and rendered Spain 
a great service by his skilful negotiation of the Treaty of Basel, 
the principal Spanish encyclopedia and biographical dictionary® 
accords him only passing mention in an article devoted to his 
brother, Tomas de Iriarte, an eighteenth-century writer of 
some note, whose portrait was painted by Goya. The neglect 
that he has suffered can be explained in part by his association 
with the hated Godoy, which has not predisposed Spanish his- 
torians in his favor. His failure to receive credit for his work at 
Basel is due in part to the opprobrium which, rather unjustly, 
attaches to the treaty; it is also due in some measure to the fact 
that he is the only one of the three men most intimately con- 
cerned in that negotiation who did not write his memoirs. Both 
of the others—Barthélemy and Godoy—left accounts of the 
episode that are monuments of mendacity,® for they both had 
excellent reasons for distorting the truth to the disadvantage of 
de la Alcudia (Godoy), beginning with No. 1, Venice, April 22, 1795, and ending with 
No. 109, Basel, Oct. 2, 1795. So far as the present writer has been able to discover, 
Muriel (see below, n. 12) is the only other historian who has ever made any use of this 
important correspondence; and to judge from the results, even Muriel examined it 
cursorily. 

‘For the text of Godoy’s instructions to Iriarte at Basel the writer has had to de- 
pend entirely upon the excerpts from those instructions printed in Alejandro del Can- 
tillo, Tratados, convenios y declaraciones de paz y de comercio ... (Madrid, 1843), pp. 
659-61. In 1925 and again in 1929 the writer searched for the original documents in the 
three Madrid deposits in which they are mostly likely to be found (the Archivo His- 
térico Nacional, the Archivo del Ministerio de Estado, and the Archivo de la Real 
Casa y Patrimonio), but was assured by the competent authorities that no such docu- 
ments exist there. 

5 “Tomas de Iriarte,’ Enciclopedia universal ilustrada. 

6 Barthélemy’s memoirs (cited above, n. 1) contain other errors besides those 
pointed out in the present article. Godoy’s memoirs, Lt.-Col. J. B. d’Esménard (ed.), 
Memoirs of Don Manuel de Godoy, prince of the peace (London, 1836), give an account of 


the Basel negotiation (I, 380-478) that distorts or suppresses the truth at almost every 
turn. 
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Iriarte, who, as we shall see, outwitted his friendly antagonist 
and saved his superior from the consequences of his own coward- 
ice. It is interesting to note that, while neither Barthélemy nor 
Godoy gives Iriarte credit for the success he won at Basel, both 
of them speak highly of him in general terms. Their pride would 
not permit them to give the best evidence that he deserved their 
esteem. 

It was not by accident, as some writers have said, that Iriarte, 
returning from a mission to Poland, visited Basel in May, 1795, 
and there met his old friend, Ambassador Barthélemy. Spain 
and France had been at war with each other since 1793, and 
both were heartily sick of it; but Spain, having suffered hardly 
more from its declared enemy than from its ally, England, was 
even more eager for peace than was France.’ The armies of re- 
publican France were invading the peninsula at both ends of the 
Pyrenees, and Godoy feared that their further progress would 
involve something much worse than a mere military defeat, for 
he saw many evidences of grave unrest in the American col- 
onies,* in the Basque provinces of northwestern Spain, and at 
the capital itself.° 

7 As early as Dec. 3, 1794, Godoy wrote the Marqués del Campo, the Spanish ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, a “most secret’’ dispatch in which he said that the disastrous 
military events of that year and the impossibility of renewing the war with superior 
forces in 1795 had compelled the king to seek some means of terminating a war which 
threatened his very existence (AHN, Estado, legajo 4249). The council of state took 


the same view in its meeting of Dec. 29, 1794 (ibid., “Actas del Supremo Consejo de 
Estado’’). 


8 On May 14, 1795, the council of state discussed an erpediente relating to seditious 
practices in Mexico, Santa Fe de Bogota, and Lima, and decided, among other things, 
to order the colonial authorities to keep a close watch on all persons arriving from the 
United States, since it was known that revolutionary agents were to be sent from that 
country to Spanish America (ibid., entry for that date). Information regarding these 
“seditious practices” is contained in W. S. Robertson, “‘Francisco de Miranda and the 
revolutionizing of Spanish America,” Reports of the American Historical Association, 
I (1907), 223-25. 


® In the meeting of the council of state of Dec. 29, 1794 (see above, n. 7), Godoy said 
that it would be necessary for Spain to maintain large armaments even after the restora- 
tion of peace, since France had unfortunately spread ideas about liberty among Span- 
ish subjects, that the young people were holding discussions such as had never been 
heard before, and that, whereas formerly a single constable was enough to keep order 
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If the existence of the monarchy was threatened by the spread 
of revolutionary ideas, Godoy himself was in still more imminent 
danger of being driven from power. Not only was he immensely 
unpopular with the masses; there was also a formidable court 
intrigue on foot against him, powerful personages were impli- 
cated in it, and the disasters of the war provided them with the 
strongest arguments with which to break his hold on the king’s 
favor.'° By the end of 1794, bitter experience had taught him 
that the only sure way to put an end to the disasters of the war 
was to put an end to the war itself. That would involve a viola- 
tion of the treaty of alliance of 1793, with Great Britain, and the 
British might then declare war on Spain; but he hoped to form 
alliances that would afford adequate protection to the Spanish 
empire in both Europe and America. 

Peace negotiations with France had begun as early as the 
winter of 1794-95; but the winter passed, spring was at hand, 
and still no real progress had been made. Faced with the pros- 
pect of another disastrous campaign—and a campaign that was 
disastrous to Spain would be fatal to him—Godoy decided to 
try another means of approach to Paris. On March 15, 1795, 
the Prussian minister at Madrid presented him with a memoran- 
dum in which it was suggested that Spain should imitate Prussia 
and make peace with France in the expectation that the latter 
power, relieved of pressure from without, would become the 
prey of internal dissensions between the various factions of re- 
publicans and royalists.'' Happy to be given such timely aid in 
rationalizing his passion for peace, and eager to derive whatever 
succor he might from collaboration with Prussia, Godoy decided 
at once to follow the envoy’s advice. The Franco-Prussian nego- 
tiation, it may be remarked, was to be carried on at Basel. 

The agent chosen for this new effort at pacification was nat- 





in Madrid, it now required a royal judge, a municipal judge, and a patrol. See the 
statement to the same effect in his memoirs, I, 429-30, n. 6, and his letters to Iriarte of 
July 2 and 6, quoted in the text of the present article. 

10 AHN, Estado, “Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado,” entries for Nov. 22 and 
27, 1795. 

4 Cantillo, p. 659. 
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urally Domingo de Iriarte. He had been in the diplomatic serv- 
ice many years, both abroad and, as chief clerk of the foreign 
office, at Madrid. Since at this very time he was returning from 
Poland by way of Germany and Italy, it would be possible for 
him to get in touch with the French government through Switz- 
erland with little loss of time. His familiarity with the affairs of 
central Europe fitted him for a negotiation in which Prussia was 
expected to play an important part. He had lived in France and 
was well acquainted with other influential Frenchmen besides 
Barthélemy; and Godoy had only recently read a letter from the 
former French ambassador in Spain, Jean-Francois Bourgoing, 
which contained expressions favorable to a peaceful accommo- 
dation and pointed to Iriarte as the proper person to negotiate 
it on behalf of Spain.” 

Two days after the Prussian minister submitted his memo- 
randum, Godoy signed Iriarte’s instructions and dispatched a 
special messenger to find the itinerant diplomat. The messenger 
sought him first at Venice and then at Vienna, and was already 
on his way to Berlin when he learned that Iriarte had arrived at 
Venice. There the dispatches were delivered at last on April 22, 
five weeks after they left Madrid. Iriarte read them, took coun- 
sel with the French envoy in Venice, and decided to make his 
overtures to France through Barthélemy at Basel.'* 

When he finally reached that place (May 4), the Franco- 
Prussian treaty had already been signed; but that only made it 
all the more urgent for him to go ahead with his own negotia- 
tion. Convinced that the courts of London and Vienna would 
move heaven and earth to defeat it, he took every possible pre- 
caution to conceal his real reason for coming to Basel. Avoiding 
the French embassy, he first met his old friend Barthélemy at a 
party given by the Venetian minister on the evening of his ar- 
rival.'4 There they had a private conversation, in which Iriarte 


12 Andrés Muriel, Historia de Carlos IV (‘‘Memorial histérico Espafiol,” Vol. XX XI), 
p. 25; Alexandre Tausserat-Radel (ed.), Papiers de Barthélemy, 1792-1797 (Paris, 1910), 
VI, 10. 

18 Papiers de Barthélemy, V1, 10-11; AHN, Estado, legajo 3401, Iriarte to Godoy, 
April 22, 1795, No. 1. 

4 Tbid., Iriarte to Godoy, May 5, 1795, No. 5, cipher; Papiers de Barthélemy, VI, 
xiii, 8. 
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disclosed the secret purpose of his visit. On the following day 
Barthélemy wrote his government, urging it to take advantage of 
the offer and emphasizing the fact that Iriarte’s integrity, friend- 
ship for France, and influence at the Spanish court made him a 
most desirable person through whom to conduct the negotiation." 

The Committee of Public Safety lost no time in seizing the 
opportunity to renew through Basel a negotiation that had been 
carried on until recently through General Goupilleau, of the 
Army of the Eastern Pyrenees, but had just been interrupted. 
The committee’s eagerness for peace was almost as great as that 
of the Spanish court; and yet their reply to Barthélemy ren- 
dered the negotiation much more difficult by introducing an 
issue that was entirely new to Spain. This was the demand for 
the retrocession of Louisiana. When the Paris government first 
formulated its peace terms, they contained no reference to 
Louisiana; and not until April 17 was the retrocession of the 
province first incorporated in the terms proposed by France." 
The desire to recover it soon proved to be as violent as it was 


18 Papiers de Barthélemy, V1, 8-10. 

16 Tbid., p. 24. Though it is easy to understand why France wanted Louisiana, it is 
not so easy to explain why, after failing to mention the matter in its earlier instructions 
and correspondence, the Committee of Public Safety suddenly introduced the demand 
for Louisiana into the instructions of April 17, 1795. Sorel, Turner, Guyot, and Renaut 
do not discuss the question. In her article “Louisiana as a factor in French diplomacy 
from 1763 to 1800,” Mississippi Valley historical review, XVII (1930-31), 371, Mildred 
S. Fletcher says: “It is possible that Fauchet’s letter [of Feb. 4, 1795, to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety] was instrumental in getting the Committee to draft an in- 
struction for Barthélemy [sic] covering Louisiana.” Quite so; but no one has yet been 
able to prove that Fauchet’s dispatch reached the committee before April 17, when 
it introduced the demand for Louisiana into the negotiation. Miss Fletcher indeed 
asserts (loc. cit., p. 371, n. 19) that Fauchet’s dispatch ‘‘was received by the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs and referred to the Committee of Public Safety, April 3, 
1795”; but she is in error on this point, for the document that she cites in support of 
her assertion is not a letter from “the committee of foreign affairs” but merely an- 
other dispatch from the French commissaires in the United States, and it is plainly 
dated Philadelphia, 14 Germinal, An 8 (April 3, 1795). Miss Fletcher has apparently 
overlooked the fact that, as pointed out by Turner (Report of the American Historical 
Association, II [1903], 568, n. a), Fauchet’s dispatch of Feb. 4, 1795, was probably inter- 
cepted by the British government. If it was the original dispatch that the British 
intercepted, then the duplicate may not have reached Paris in time to influence the 
committee in the drafting of the instructions of April 17. The present writer believes 
that either the original or duplicate did reach Paris prior to April 17 and that it did 
influence the committee; but he cannot prove that that was the case. Professor Lyon, 
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sudden, for on April 23 the committee sent General Goupilleau 
fresh instructions on the subject, in which they declared round- 
ly that, of all the terms proposed, they regard 1 the one relating 
to Louisiana as the most important.’’ 

At this point the bluff Goupilleau, dissausfied with the con- 
duct of the Spanish court, broke off the negotiation. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety sent him a peremptory order to renew it 
at once;!* but hardly had this order been issued when Barthél- 
emy’s letter reporting his first conversation with Iriarte reached 
Paris. The news that it contained was, the committee said, 
most gratifying. They hastened to dispatch their reply (May 
10), along with instructions and full powers for Barthélemy. 
As an indication of their sincere desire for a prompt settlement, 
they added that, if Spain did not come to terms within a month, 
the French army would destroy the fortifications of four impor- 
tant Spanish forts that it had captured.'® 

Louisiana was given a prominent place in the instructions to 
Barthélemy. The committee said that, while they desired to ob- 
tain three separate cessions from Spain (the province of Guipiz- 
coa in northwestern Spain, as well as Santo Domingo and Louisi- 
ana), they would, if necessary, relinquish their demand for two 
of these cessions; but at least one of them must be made. It was 
clearly their expectation that that one would be Louisiana. 
Spain, they said, would probably reconcile herself more easily to 
a restitution (that is, the retrocession of Louisiana) than to a 
cession (the cession of Guiptizcoa or Santo Domingo); and they 
specifically stated their preference for Louisiana and ordered 
Barthélemy to direct all his efforts toward the recovery of it.?° 

To the committee, these instructions regarding Louisiana 
seemed only a matter of course, for they were of the same tenor 
as those given to Goupilleau nearly a month earlier; but Iriarte 


who wrote several years after Miss Fletcher’s article was published and who made 
extensive use of French manuscript sources, does not discuss this problem; he merely 
states: ““One cannot say positively what connection there was between this letter 
{Fauchet’s letter of Feb. 4, 1795] and the negotiations with Spain in 1795, but Fauchet 
must receive some credit for interesting his Government in the recovery of the Colony 
|Louisiana]”’ (Lyon, p. 80). 

17 Papiers de Barthélemy, V1,25.  * Ibid.,p.26. '* Ibid.,pp.11-12. *° Ibid., p. 14. 
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was utterly unprepared for any such demand. His own instruc- 
tions, which were signed by Godoy before the French govern- 
ment had even discovered that it wanted Louisiana, naturally 
had nothing to say on the subject. Iriarte had not heard any- 
thing further from the court since he received these instructions 
in Venice—and, indeed, it was not until June 14 that he re- 
ceived his next communication from Godoy.”! 

The committee’s letter, instructions, and powers reached 
Basel on May 15. As soon as Iriarte learned that they had ar- 
rived, he laid aside his caution for once and went straight to the 
house of the French ambassador. A large part of the ensuing 
discussion related to the cessions demanded by France. Iriarte 
was amazed at the harshness of the proposed terms. “Could the 
English themselves treat us worse than this?” he asked—an 
eloquent question from a man who looked upon the English as a 
nation of pirates and who, according to Barthélemy, had always 
regarded France and Spain as natural allies. 

According to Barthélemy’s report of the conference, he was 
soon convinced that Spain would never part with Guiptizcoa; 
and he finally admitted to Iriarte that he was authorized to re- 
linquish his demand for two of the three cessions. He then ad- 
vanced the arguments in favor of the cession of Santo Domingo 
and the retrocession of Louisiana contained in the letters and 
instructions from the committee, properly emphasizing his 
government’s preference for Louisiana. At the end of his report 
he added that subsequently his secretary had had a long con- 
versation with Iriarte and that the latter seemed to be getting 
used to the idea that Spain would have to cede Louisiana to 
France.” Again on May 20 Barthélemy wrote the committee on 
the same subject, saying that Iriarte had shown him part of a 
letter he had written the court, and that 


although . . . . it contains some mournful comments on the sacrifice demanded 
by us, I do not think he is trying to dissuade his government from ceding 


21 AHN, Estado, legajo 3401, Iriarte to Godoy, June 5, 1795, No. 21, and June 14, 
No. 27. 


2 Papiers de Barthélemy, V1, 31-36. 
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Louisiana. The demand for it has been made in the most formal manner. It 
only remains to await the response, which, I hope, will by no means be nega- 
tive.4 

Iriarte’s report of these first conferences, dated May 16, fully 
substantiates Barthélemy’s assertion that he had made the de- 
mand for Louisiana ‘jn the most formal manner.’ The only 
question in the. Spaniard’s mind was whether the sacrifice his 
country must make should consist of Santo Domingo or Louisi- 
ana; and at this stage he seemed somewhat more willing to give 
up Louisiana than Santo Domingo. Both colonies, he told 
Godoy, had serious disadvantages from the Spanish point of 
view; but, he continued, employing one of Barthélemy’s argu- 
ments, the cession of Louisiana would confer a positive benefit 
upon Spain, since in the hands of France “it would serve as a 
barrier against the United States, which, even if they are not 
formidable to us at present, will be so some day.’”** 

Three days later (May 19) Iriarte wrote Godoy two more let- 
ters on the subject of Louisiana.” In one of these letters he en- 
closed copies of two notes from the Committee of Public Safety 
to Barthélemy on the subject of an American agreement with 
England (Jay’s Treaty) and Thomas Pinckney’s impending ar- 
rival at the Spanish court.” According to the committee, they 
were reliably informed that Jay’s Treaty (the text of which had 
not yet been published) contained several stipulations which 
were directed against Spain. The most important of these stipu- 
lations was one whereby the United States and Great Britain 
guaranteed to each other the free navigation of the Mississippi 
River. The committee professed to find in this fact still another 
argument in favor of the immediate retrocession of Louisiana; 
but their reasoning only showed that they had little understand- 
ing of Spanish policy. 

Iriarte’s other letter of May 19 was written in cipher. The 


23 Tbid., p. 37. 

*4 AHN, Estado, legajo 3401, Iriarte to Godoy, May 16, 1795, No. 9. 

% Ibid., Nos. 10 and 11 (the latter in cipher). 

* These notes, dated May 13 and 14, 1795, are printed in Papiers de Barthélemy, VI, 
26-27. 
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French were determined to obtain either Louisiana or Santo 
Domingo, he wrote, and “‘what they want most of all is Louisi- 
ana.’ The committee’s letters show plainly enough that he 
was right; and Iriarte’s dispatches do not contain the slightest 
suggestion that Barthélemy failed to press the demand as vig- 
orously as his government expected.”* 

At this point, Godoy’s anxiety to hasten the conclusion of 
the peace negotiations very nearly wrecked them. The principal 
cause of the trouble was the slowness of communications be- 
tween Basel and Madrid. Iriarte’s letters through May 16, an- 
nouncing his arrival at Basel and reporting his first interview 
with Barthélemy after the arrival of the latter’s instructions and 
full powers from Paris, were taken by his courier to Leghorn. 
Detained there for some time by naval operations in the neigh- 
boring waters,”® they finally reached Godoy at Madrid on June 
19,*° eight days after the latter received the second batch of mail 
from his envoy at Basel—four letters dated May 19-26, which 
had been sent by way of France.*! Hereafter the more expedi- 
tious French route was used exclusively. 

The packet of letters received on June 11 brought Godoy the 
first word he had had from Iriarte since the latter’s arrival at 
Basel. In the meanwhile the impetuous young minister, fearing 
disaster if the negotiation were delayed any longer, had appoint- 
ed yet another agent to make peace with France. His new en- 
voy was the Marqués de Iranda (not to be confused with the fa- 
mous Conde de Aranda), who was sent to Bayonne ostensibly 


27 “To que quieren absolutamente [los Franceses] es la Luisiana,’”’ wrote Iriarte. 

28 Again on July 1 Iriarte wrote Godoy that France would undoubtedly insist on the 
retrocession of Louisiana; he repeated the statement on July 13; and on July 21 he 
wrote that France would undoubtedly insist upon the cession of either Louisiana or 
Santo Domingo (AHN, Estado, legajo 3401, Iriarte to Godoy, dispatches Nos. 34, 40, 
and 44). 

29 Papiers de Barthélemy, V1, 57. 

30 AHN, Estado, legajo 3401, Iriarte to Godoy, July 6, 1795, No. 36, stating that he 
had received Godoy’s three dispatches of June 19 acknowledging the receipt of Iriarte’s 
dispatches Nos. 5-9, inclusive. 

31 [bid., Iriarte to Godoy, May 19, 1795, No. 10, and June 5, 1795, No. 21; Papiers 
de Barthélemy, VI, 38. 
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on private business but actually to open negotiations with Paris 
through the local authorities.*? Iranda set out from Madrid on 
June 2. Nine days later Godoy received his first letters from 
Iriarte. Now that he knew the negotiation at Basel was well be- 
gun, he regretted his precipitancy in employing Iranda; but he 
could think of no better way out of his difficulty than to ask 
Paris to relieve him of his plethora of envoys by taking its 
choice between Iranda and Iriarte! 

For their part, the committee were neither touched by this 
display of confidence nor even amused at the comedy of errors 
in which Godoy had got himself involved; on the contrary, they 
suspected the Spanish court of planning some treacherous move 
and of deliberately sabotaging Iriarte’s negotiation in order to 
gain time while it matured its nefarious plot.** Still, France 
needed peace—that was the decisive consideration. And so, 


while the committee decided to send an envoy to meet Iranda, 


they also ordered Barthélemy to go ahead with his negotiation 
at Basel, provided Iriarte received his full powers within a 
reasonably short time. A negotiation with Iranda at Bayonne, 
which was on the direct road between Paris and Madrid, would 
move forward more rapidly, once it was begun; but Barthélemy 
and Iriarte had already made so much progress, and Iriarte was 
so warmly recommended by Barthélemy for his integrity, his 
influence at court, and his friendship for France, that the com- 
mittee decided to give the Basel negotiation another chance. 
Thus the final decision that made possible Iriarte’s success was 
taken not by the bungling and irresolute Spanish court but by 
the Committee of Public Safety, who, while they were unjusti- 
fiably suspicious of Godoy, were only too trustful of the wily 
Iriarte. 

% The best account of this subject is contained in José Gémez de Arteche, “La 
misién del Marqués de Iranda en 1795,” Nieblas da la historia patria (Madrid, 1876), 
pp. 69-128. The same author gives a succinct account of the mission in his Reinado de 
Carlos IV (Madrid, 1891), I, 459-65. He states that Iranda’s first interview with the 
French took place on June 12 and that as a result of this interview he wrote Godoy on 
June 14 asking for new instructions, but that Godoy was in no hurry to give them, since 
his main reliance was on the negotiation at Basel and all he hoped to accomplish by 


Iranda’s mission was to stop military operations on the western Pyrenees front. 
8 Cantillo, p. 661; Muriel, pp. 29-30; Papiers de Barthélemy, VI, 59-65. 
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No matter how dexterous Iriarte might be, he could act only 
within the sphere marked out for him by Godoy, and the di- 
mensions and position of that sphere changed with dizzying 
speed as Godoy’s dispatches poured in to Basel. A more robust 
man than Iriarte might well have suffered from the violent head- 
aches that, according to Barthélemy, the reading of these dis- 
patches gave him. Written in Godoy’s own hand—a sign of the 
importance that he attached to the negotiation—they were ob- 
scurely phrased; and, though written in great haste, they were 
numerous and often prolix. 

Four dispatches, or groups of dispatches, from Godoy were 
received by Iriarte between his arrival at Basel and the conclu- 
sion of the treaty. The first of these was dated June 11.** It was 
written in answer to Iriarte’s dispatches of May 19-26 and con- 
sisted of a copy of the voluminous instructions and project of a 
treaty that Godoy had just given the Marqués de Iranda, to- 
gether with a covering letter to Iriarte. It contained preposter- 
ous demands on France in regard to the children of Louis X VI 
and the Roman Catholic church, and, so far as is known, it had 
nothing to say about Louisiana and Santo Domingo.” 

The second group of dispatches was dated June 19. One of 
these is of capital importance for the history of the negotiation, 
since it authorized Iriarte to let France have Louisiana and 
Santo Domingo rather than break off the negotiation. The 
sharp contrast between the submissiveness of this note and the 
excessive demands of the one sent eight days earlier is probably 
explained by the fact that in the interim Godoy had received 
Iriarte’s first dispatches of May 5-16, which set forth the em- 

* Cantillo, p. 660; AHN, Estado, legajo 3401, Iriarte to Godoy, June 29, 1795, 
No. 33. 


% Though the writer was unable to find the full text of the instructions to Iriarte of 
June 11 (see above, n. 4), Iranda, whose instructions seem to have been virtually identi- 
cal, was evidently unprepared for the French demand for Louisiana when it was ad- 
vanced by Servan in their conference of July 30. It is interesting to note that Iranda 
wrote Godoy, advising the retrocession of Louisiana, and that in his opinion, as expressed 
to Godoy, the cession of both Louisiana and Santo Domingo to France would involve 
only an “‘inconsiderable sacrifice’ on Spain’s part, since they cost Spain “a great deal 
of money every year.”” Gémez de Arteche, loc. cit., pp. 110, 112, 117). 


* Cantillo, p. 660. 
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phatic French demand for those two colonies and warned Godoy 
that France would destroy the Spanish frontier forts it had tak- 
en if peace were not concluded within one month—that is, by 
the middle of June. Godoy had just learned, moreover, that 
France was resuming the offensive in Navarre with great vigor. 

The third and fourth groups of dispatches that Iriarte re- 
ceived from the court were dated respectively July 2 and July 6. 
By this time, Godoy was almost frantic with anxiety, and he im- 
plored Iriarte to let nothing stand in the way of an immediate 
settlement with France. Iranda had failed to obtain an armis- 
tice with the Army of the Western Pyrenees, whose successes 
were greatly intensifying the dangers of conquest, court in- 
trigue, and revolution that Godoy already feared. He wrote 
Iriarte on July 2: 


Peace is the only potion that can purge the calumny of the faithless serv- 
ants of the King, whose number is great and increasing. Make peace, even 
if you have to accept only half of what I asked for in my project of June 11. 
Our only interest now is to preserve the kingdom and appear with some 
honor before the public.” 


Four days later he wrote even more urgently: 


Every day makes peace more necessary. There is no longer any hope that 
the situation in Navarre can be improved. Cowardice has destroyed that 
army, and the French can now dictate to us. I fear it may be too late to 
remedy the evil. I fear the demands of the French, for they will be excessive, 
and I see no other road than that of compliance, if we are to save ourselves 
even in part. Don’t be afraid of the harshness of their terms; hear them, re- 
ceive them, and send them to me on the assumption that they cannot be as 
bad as the results of a delay in the negotiation might be. Continue your nego- 
tiation and don’t interrupt it, no matter how unhappy our lot may seem, for 
in the long run it will contribute to our preservation, though our immediate 
interests may suffer.* 


Seldom has a heavier burden of responsibility been placed 
upon a diplomat. Iriarte was called upon to save his country by 


37 Thid. 

38 Jbid., pp. 660-61. In a letter of July 9, which reached Iriarte after the conclusion 
of the treaty, the crescendo of Godoy’s clamor for peace reached its climax. “All our 
efforts,”’ he wrote, “should be directed towards shortening the duration of the war, 
even at the cost of sacrifices. The whole kingdom is more valuable than a part of it, 
and if by yielding the latter we preserve the former, the King will not hesitate to make 
the concession.” 
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making peace immediately and by purchasing it “‘at any price” 
—that is the phrase he used in summing up Godoy’s instructions 
to him,*® and there can be no doubt that the phrase did the in- 
structions full justice. Hard as they made his task, it was ren- 
dered even more difficult by Godoy’s tergiversation in regard to 
terms. That was a confession of weakness which it would be 
difficult for his agent either to conceal or to explain away. 

On July 6 Iriarte received Godoy’s letter of June 19 author- 
izing him to cede Louisiana and Santo Domingo rather than 
break off negotiation; but he could not proceed much further 
with it until he received his credentials and full powers. These 
arrived on July 19 with Godoy’s dispatches of July 2.*° Iriarte 
notified Barthélemy at once; the latter drew up a draft of a 
treaty combining clauses proposed by the two governments; and 
the twentieth and twenty-first were spent in long conferences on 
this draft. The only stumbling-block, Barthélemy wrote the 
Committee of Public Safety, was Article IX, which stipulated 
both the cession of Santo Domingo and the retrocession of 
Louisiana to France. ‘‘M. d’Iriarte has told me several times,” 
he said, “that if you would consent: to the suppression of this 
article, he would sign the treaty immediately. The proposal is 
certainly attractive.” 

Then at noon, July 22,” Iriarte received Godoy’s letters of 
July 6 warning him that every day made peace more necessary 
and that the Spanish army in Navarre had collapsed, and urging 
him not to be frightened by the harshness of the terms France 
might propose. This dispatch left no room for doubt that the 
immediate conclusion of the treaty was an imperious necessity 
—not only for the reasons stated by Godoy himself, but even 
more to anticipate any possible revelation of Godoy’s complete 
loss of nerve. If the Committee of Public Safety ever got the 
slightest inkling that he was willing to purchase peace at any 

39 AHN, Estado, legajo 3401, Iriarte to Godoy, July 23, 1795, No. 47, cipher, stating 
that Godoy’s dispatches No. 11 of July 2 and Nos. 12 and 13 of July 6 authorized him 
to make peace “4 qualquiera precio.” 

40 Tbid., Iriarte to Godoy, July 20, 1795, No. 43. 

41 Papiers de Barthélemy, V1, 72. _ “ Iriarte’s dispatch No. 47, cited above, n. 39. 
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price, Spain would be lost. There was grave danger that a leak 
might occur. In the first place, Iriarte’s negotiation was con- 
ducted under circumstances that remind one of the most roman- 
tic novels of secret diplomacy. According to Barthélemy, spies 
of all nations were watching every move the Spanish envoy 
made;* and he had no secretary and no suite to help him guard 
his secret papers. In the second place, there was also the danger 
that Godoy might make the same indiscreet avowals to the 
Marqués de Iranda that he had made to Iriarte; and since Iranda 
was not, like Iriarte, a trained diplomat, he might let fall some un- 
guarded phrase that would betray Godoy’s secret to the French. 

It was therefore urgently necessary for Iriarte to get Bar- 
thélemy’s signature to a treaty without a moment’s delay; but 
what terms should he propose? Though Godoy had authorized 
him to make peace at any price, he knew very well that, once 
peace was concluded and the favorite had recovered from his 
fright, the terms of the treaty would be scrutinized with a criti- 
cal eye at Madrid. More than that, he possessed information 
that enabled him to hold out for better terms than those which 
Godoy was willing to accept. He was better informed than any 
Frenchman, for he knew that Godoy must have peace at any 
price; whereas the French, looking only at the military situa- 
tion, saw that Spain’s cause was by no means hopeless, and, ig- 
noring the state of affairs at Madrid, failed to see that Godoy’s 
tenure of power was menaced by his rivals for the favor of the 
king. Iriarte was also better informed than any other Spaniard, 
for Basel was already buzzing with gossip to the effect that a 
great Austro-Russian offensive would soon overwhelm first 
northern Italy and then the south of France.‘ In his conversa- 
tions with Barthélemy, Iriarte pretended to attach little impor- 
tance either to these reports or to the persistent rumors that 
France was torn by domestic disturbances; but he knew that, 
no matter what successes the French army might be winning in 
the western Pyrenees, Barthélemy and his government were in 
no position to dictate terms to Spain. At last the moment had 
come when he could make full use of his knowledge. 


43 Papiers de Barthélemy, VI, 43. 44 Tbid., pp. 61, 80. 
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Instead of scurrying over to Barthélemy’s house and signing 
the project of a treaty that they had been working on for the 
past two days—as his instructions would have fully justified him 
in doing—he planned and executed a maneuver that left Spain 
in possession of Louisiana and yet obtained Barthélemy’s im- 
mediate signature to the treaty. In his conference with Barthél- 
emy on the afternoon of the twenty-second he said nothing 
about the details of the treaty but succeeded in giving the im- 
pression that, much to his own regret, British influence was 
gaining ground at the Spanish court and that the dispatches 
just received from Madrid showed the determination of his gov- 
ernment not to yield on essential points. 

Barthélemy fell into the trap at once. It is not surprising that 
he did so, for, under Austrian influence, the Venetian Republic 
had just recalled its ambassador from Basel in disgrace, though 
his only offense was friendship for France.“ In the light of that 
incident Barthélemy was most susceptible to the suggestion that 
English machinations might be equally effective in turning the 
Spanish government against France.“ He wrote the Committee 
of Public Safety on the night of July 22: 

As a result of the communications which he received yesterday and today, 
M. d’Iriarte has seemed to me embarrassed and in difficulty. I was able to 
judge that intrigues, especially those of England, were agitating his court; 
that it seemed to vacillate. Since his earlier statements permitted me to be- 
lieve that his instructions gave him wide latitude in prosecuting and com- 
pleting the negotiation, I stuck close to him all day and inspired him with 
fears regarding the progress of our armies. I admitted to him that this 
progress would be painful for us, but [said] that in the end Spain would be none 
the less battered and unhappy for that. After a long and animated conversa- 
tion, in which M. d’Iriarte made no more complaints to me regarding the mis- 
fortune of Spain’s making any kind of territorial cession, he suddenly told me 
this evening that he would agree to give us what we demanded, except Louisi- 


ana, on condition that the treaty should be signed instantly, adding that if 
I refused to do so and asked for a delay he would withdraw the offer.” 


 Thid., V, 324, 328. 


 Ibid., VI, 50, 51. Barthélemy was already uneasy over the intrigues of the British 
ambassador at Madrid (ibid., p. 32). 


7 Tbid., p. 79. 
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According to his own account, Barthélemy at first refused 
even to consider the proposal, denouncing it as absurd and de- 
claring that he would never assume so great a responsibility as 
to conclude the negotiation on these terms without first con- 
sulting the Committee of Public Safety. Iriarte replied with 
some heat that he was not asking Barthélemy to do anything 
that conflicted with his duty. “It was absolutely impossible for 
me to budge him,” wrote the latter. And so, after long discus- 
sion and much wavering on the part of the French envoy, the 
treaty was signed on the terms proposed by Iriarte, and Louisi- 
ana was saved to Spain.*® 

The foregoing facts make it impossible to accept Barthélemy’s 
explanation, as set forth in his memoirs, of his failure to get 
Louisiana. We may grant that it would have been entirely in 
character for him to betray the government that he had been 
serving for three years before the treaty was signed and that he 
continued to serve until 1797. At heart he was, as a contem- 
porary said, “‘trés ancien régime,” and the historian Guyot has 
shown that he was probably disloyal to revolutionary France in 
1797 when he was a member cf the Directory.*® But are we to 
believe that he also betrayed revolutionary France at Basel in 
1795? The word of a self-confessed double-dealer does not in- 
spire confidence even in his confession of double-dealing. Mem- 
oirs, moreover, are notoriously treacherous sources, which must 
be carefully controlled by all the available evidence; and the 
more carefully we scrutinize Barthélemy’s memoirs at this 
point, the more reason we have for doubting their accuracy. 

In the first place, his account is flatly contradicted by the rec- 
ords of the negotiation, as the reader will have already observed. 
Barthélemy’s own dispatches to the Committee of Public Safety 
show that, contrary to the assertion made in his memoirs, he did 
insist upon the cession of Louisiana, and that his insistence be- 
gan with his first formal conference with Iriarte and continued 


48 Triarte’s report of the conclusion of the negotiation is contained in his dispatch 
No. 47, cited above, n. 39. 


4? Raymond Guyot, Le Directoire et la paix de Europe (Paris, 1911), pp. 435-36, 
456-58, 473, 548, 549. 
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without relaxation to the very day the treaty was signed. Iri- 
arte’s dispatches tell the same story. As stated above, he wrote 
Godoy repeatedly that France was determined to have Louisi- 
ana; and in reply to these representations Godoy authorized 
him to surrender Louisiana if necessary. In other words, Bar- 
thélemy not only insisted upon the cession of Louisiana: he in- 
sisted upon it in such a way as to convince both Iriarte and 
Godoy that he meant what he said. 

In the second place, Barthélemy’s motives for misrepresent- 
ing the Louisiana business in his memoirs are pretty obvious. 
One of these motives must be inferred from the circumstances, 
but the other is revealed by his own statement of his purpose in 
composing the memoirs. When he wrote them, he had to ex- 
plain why he failed to get Louisiana at Basel, and his explana- 
tion had to be made in the face of the fact that Spain was badly 
beaten at the time of the Basel negotiation and that subsequent- 
ly the Spanish court had actually agreed to cede Louisiana to 
France.°° We may infer, then, that his first motive was his de- 
sire to cover up his failure to accomplish at Basel what other 
French negotiators had accomplished soon thereafter. Both his 
pride and his reputation required him to explain the fact that he 
did not get Louisiana by the fiction that he did not want it— 
that, indeed, he had deliberately refrained from taking it. 

Since it was well known that the Committee of Public Safety 
was eager to obtain the retrocession at that time, his explanation 
involved an admission of disloyalty to his government; but here 
his second motive came to his rescue. This motive is frankly 
avowed in the preface to his memoirs, where he states that they 
were composed in order to prove that the French Revolution 
“‘m’a effrayé dés son origine et toujours indigné dans son dé- 
veloppement.”®' The truth is that Barthélemy was a trimmer 

50 Though Barthélemy began writing his memoirs in October, 1799, and probably 
finished the greater part of them (including the chapter with which we are concerned) 
soon thereafter, he revised them in later years; and they were apparently not put into 
final form until about 1820 (Mémoires de Barthélemy, pp. ix, xi). Consequently, long 


before Barthélemy completed his memoirs, he was well aware that Spain had ceded 
Louisiana to France. 


51 Thid., p. xvi. 
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and that when he came to write his memoirs he had a good many 
things besides the Louisiana business to explain. For several 
years he tried to play ball with the leaders of the Revolution. 
From 1792 to 1797 he filled the important post of French am- 
bassador at Basel. For a few months in the latter year he was a 
meinber of the Directory; but he soon fell into disfavor with the 
faction in control at Paris and was expelled and exiled to 
Cayenne. When he escaped, his name was placed on the list of 
émigrés and his property was confiscated. Returning from South 
America he sought asylum in England, but to his intense morti- 
fication this was refused him by the British government, which 
let him see plainly that it regarded him as a time-server tainted 
with Jacobinism. After this rebuff he went to Hamburg and in 
October, 1799, began writing the memoirs which were designed 
to prove that, though he had served revolutionary France under 
Robespierre and Reubell, he had never served it faithfully; that 
he had always loved the righteousness of the old order and hated 
the iniquity of the Revolution. If he could prove his point, he 
would regain the esteem of the conservatives who were now in 
power in France as well as in England, and thus pave the way 
for his return to his native country and the recovery of his con- 
fiscated property.” 

His explanation of his failure to get Louisiana at Basel is ob- 
viously a product of these circumstances and considerations. In 
its modest way the passage is indeed a little masterpiece, for 
within a dozen lines Barthélemy not only explained away that 
failure and vented his spleen against the men who drove him 
into exile, but also laid claim to the gratitude of conservatives 
by asserting that he had mined from within against the French 
Revolution. The contemporary sources, however, do not bear 
him out, for, while he states that he did not insist on Louisiana 
but limited himself to Santo Domingo, they show that he did 


® For Barthélemy’s brief visit to England, see ibid., pp. xv, 399-404. His failure to 
publish his memoirs is explained by the editor on p. ix. 
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insist on Louisiana and that it was Iriarte who limited him to 
Santo Domingo.** 

Even if we admit the truth of Barthélemy’s account, it is still 
clear that his personal views and conduct did not materially 
affect the outcome of the negotiation. If the treaty had not been 
signed by him on his own responsibility on July 22, it would 
have been concluded on precisely the same terms a few days 
later under instructions from the Committee of Public Safety. 
They never at any time made the retrocession of Louisiana a 
sine qua non; and on July 28, the day before they learned that 
the treaty had been signed, they specifically authorized Bar- 
thélemy to accept Santo Domingo in place of Louisiana.** It is 
not a little remarkable that the counter-revolutionary philoso- 
phy professed by him in his memoirs led him to take the same 
course in regard to Spain as that followed by the revolutionary 
leaders who ruled France in 1795. 

If it was Iriarte, not Barthélemy, who was responsible for the 
retention of Louisiana by Spain, why did the Spaniard insist 
upon the point so stubbornly in the last phase of the negotia- 
tion? No one who reads his dispatches with care can fail to ask 
the question, for, as the reader will recall, they indicate that at 
the outset he was inclined to give up Louisiana rather than 
Santo Domingo.» Unfortunately, his dispatches to Godoy do 
not contain an explicit statement of the reasons for his change of 
opinion. It may have been due to his own mature reflection on 
the relative value of the two provinces to Spain. The knowledge 

53 The best proof of the truth of this assertion is contained in the letters from Iriarte 
to Godoy cited in the text; but we also have Barthélemy’s own categorical assertion, 
made the day before the treaty was signed, that he had insisted upon the cession of 
Louisiana throughout the negotiation. In a letter of July 21 to the Committee of Public 
Safety, he said that he was confident Spain would cede Santo Domingo and that for his 
own part he thought it unwise to demand of Spain “‘un sacrifice éclatant”’; and he then 
added: ‘Cette opinion particuliére ne m’a pas empéché d’insister toujours de préférence 
sur la cession de la Louisiane” (Papiers de Barthélemy, V1, 78). His further statement 
that ““M. d’Yriarte ne m’a jamais permis d’espérer que ce voeu seroit satisfait’’ con- 
flicts with statements made in his letters of May 16 and 20 to the committee (id., 
pp. 36, 37). 

54 Thid., pp. 88-90. 55 Dispatch cited above, n. 24. 
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acquired during his service in the foreign office at Madrid should 
have enabled him to perceive how important it was for Spain 
to retain Louisiana until the conclusion of the approaching nego- 
tiation between Spain and the United States. In the first shock 
of surprise at France’s demand for Louisiana and Santo Domin- 
go—a demand for which he was utterly unprepared—he may 
very well have overlooked this consideration momentarily, only 
to recall it later on, when he had had time for reflection. 

It is more likely, however, that his change of opinion and his 
final insistence upon the retention of Louisiana were due to the 
instructions sent him by Godoy in the period from June 11 to 
July 6. While the fragments of those instructions that have been 
published® do not contain any such injunction, it is a significant 
fact that, as stated above, Iriarte’s dispatches to Godoy do not 
explain why he gave up Santo Domingo rather than Louisiana. 
It seems reasonable to infer from this fact that Iriarte did not 
offer the explanation because he knew it was not necessary to 
do so—in other words, because, in giving up Santo Domingo and 
retaining Louisiana, he had merely followed his instructions 
from Godoy. Godoy had indeed authorized Iriarte to surrender 
both of those provinces; but it is reasonable to conjecture that 
he also instructed Iriarte to keep Louisiana if possible and to 
cede it only in case France should refuse to make peace without 
it. This conjecture becomes still more plausible when we con- 
sider the state of Spain’s relations with the United States at the 
time of Iriarte’s negotiation. The cession of Louisiana to 
France at Basel would very probably have involved Spain in 
a costly war with the United States; and that danger must’ ive 
been as obvious to Godoy then as it is to us now, since he was 
well acquainted with the facts that we are about to state. 

In June, 1795, Godoy was mainly concerned with Iriarte’s 
vitally important negotiation at Basel; but he knew that he 
would soon have to begin an almost equally important negotia- 
tion with the American envoy, Thomas Pinckney. The principal 
points at issue between Spain and the United States were the 
navigation of the Mississippi River and the location of the 


5% See above, n. 4. 
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southern boundary of the United States. The controversy over 
these questions had been going on for more than a decade, and 
Godoy knew that the patience of the American people and their 
government was almost exhausted. He was now prepared, how- 
ever, to make very extensive concessions. These concessions, 
he hoped, would enable him not only to settle the dangerous 
controversy but also to obtain an alliance with the United 
States that would guard Spanish America against attack by 
Great Britain. This plan was not new in 1795, for Godoy first 
outlined it in a report to the council of state on July 7, 1794. 
Alarmed by Great Britain’s conduct in the war with France and 
by John Jay’s mission to London, he told the council on that 
occasion that the thing he feared most of all was a joint Anglo- 
American assault on the Spanish colonies in America. Prudence, 
he declared, required that Spain should protect itself by pro- 
curing the aid of the power that “could aid us most and, if it 
were hostile to us, could do us the greatest harm.” ““That pow- 
er,” he said, “‘is precisely the United States.’’>’ 

King and council approved the proposal; overtures were ac- 
cordingly made to the United States; and Godoy passed an anx- 
ious winter waiting for a reply. At last on June 11, 1795, he 
learned that Pinckney was actually on his way to the Spanish 
border,** and by the end of that month the American envoy had 
reached Madrid. This was the very period when Godoy was 
writing Iriarte the dispatches that guided him in the negotia- 
tion at Basel, and it would be amazing if they did not contain 
an injunction to surrender Santo Domingo rather than Louisi- 
ana. Godoy was well aware that the United States would never 
sign a treaty with Spain which did not give them the right of 
free navigation of the Mississippi River, and that, by ceding 
Louisiana to France at Basel, Spain would lose the power to 
grant them that right.*® If he did not satisfy Pinckney on this 

57 AHN, Estado, “Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado,” entry dated July 7, 1794. 

58 This information was contained in Iriarte’s dispatch No. 10, to which Godoy re- 
plied on June 11. 


59 The Spanish government was thoroughly committed to this principle, which it had 
asserted time and again in controverting the United States’ claim to the free navigation 
of the Mississippi by virtue of the Anglo-American treaty of 1783. 
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point, the exasperated Americans would almost certainly in- 
vade Louisiana; Great Britain, which Spain was about to de- 
sert by making peace with France, would probably join them; 
and in that case the loss of Louisiana would be only the begin- 
ning of Spain’s misfortunes in America.*° 

On the other hand, Godoy still thought that an amicable set- 
tlement with Pinckney would pave the way for an alliance be- 
tween Spain and the United States; and by this time he had 
conceived the idea of expanding it into a triple alliance, with 
France as the third member.*! Deeply suspicious of England, he 
regarded such an alliance as necessary for the protection of 
Spain in Europe and America, and above all for the preservation 
of the freedom of the seas. It may be remarked in passing that 
he thus anticipated by nearly a decade the statesman-like idea 
with which Napoleon, as an afterthought, justified the sale of 
Louisiana to the United States, namely, the idea of building up 
the United States as a counterpoise to British sea power. 

Whether or not Godoy deserves a part of the credit for the re- 
tention of Louisiana at Basel, the lion’s share undoubtedly be- 
longs to Iriarte, for his cool courage and wily diplomacy decided 
the issue. He won a notable success, and the news of it arrived 
most opportunely at Madrid. As soon as the Treaty of Basel was 
ratified by the king (August 4), Godoy began his negotiation 
with the waiting Pinckney. That was concluded on October 28. 
Godoy then turned on his enemies at court and crushed them. 
At the same time he presented the king and the council of state 

6° The dispatches that Godoy received from the Spanish envoys in London and Phila- 
delphia and from the governor of Louisiana gave him every reason to believe that 
the dangers mentioned in the text were real; and even the hostile Cantillo (pp. 
658-59) admits that he paid close attention to his correspondence at this period. That 
Godoy’s fears were justified is shown by the developments of 1797 and 1798 discussed in 
the present writer's The Mississippi question (New York, 1934), chaps. vii and viii. 

61 On Aug. 4, 1795 (the day the king of Spain ratified the Treaty of Basel), Godoy 
instructed Iriarte to discuss with Barthélemy the question of an alliance with the United 
States (““Trate V.S. de alianza con los Estados Unidos’’). The order was not carried out, 
first because Iriarte was not certain as to the meaning of the passage and wrote asking 
whether Godoy referred to the “Provincias Unidas’ (Holland), and then because of 
Iriarte’s physical collapse and the long interruption of regular diplomatic communica- 


tions between France and Spain that ensued (AHN, Estado, legajo 3401, Iriarte to 
Godoy, Aug. 22, 1795, No. 69). 
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with a long defense of his administration; and the two achieve- 
ments to which he pointed with the greatest pride were, as he 
described them, the “advantageous peace with France” and the 
“extremely important treaty with the United States.’ But 
for Iriarte’s skilful negotiation at Basel, the treaty with France 
would have been much less advantageous, and, in all probabil- 
ity, the treaty with the United States would never have been 
signed. 

Iriarte had his reward. Godoy’s letter to him of August 4 re- 
flected the enthusiasm with which the Treaty of Basel had been 
greeted in Spain, and it contained a warm expression of his 
gratitude to the man who had delivered him out of the hands of 
his enemies, and had gained for him the title of Prince of the 
Peace. “‘He who aids me in my labors,”’ wrote the king’s chief 
minister, in a tone of almost royal and altogether amusing con- 
descension, “‘ought to be called not merely friend but comrade. 
Always make use of this phrase, dear Iriarte; and remember my 
position in order that you may properly esteem your deserts.’”®* 
As a more substantial reward, Iriarte was appointed ambassador 
to France—the choicest post in the whole diplomatic service. 
He never occupied it, however, for his health was failing rapid- 
ly. On October 2 he wrote his last letter to Godoy from Basel, 
saying that the doctors had pronounced his disease incurable. 
He then set out for Spain; but hardly had he crossed the Span- 
ish frontier when death overtook him at Gerona on November 
22, 1795. Spanish historians have never quite forgiven him for 
saving Godoy, whom they detest; but they have overlooked the 
fact that, at the same time, he saved the Spanish colonial empire 
from one of the gravest dangers that had ever threatened it up 
to that time.*t The distinction of losing that empire was re- 

8 Tbid., “‘Actas del Supremo Consejo de Estado,” entry dated Nov. 22, 1795. Godoy 


said that he had “‘logrado entre otras cosas, una Paz ventajosa con la Francia, y ... un 
tratado sumamente importante con los Estados Unidos de America. ...”’ 

63 Cantillo, p. 659. 

64 The reader may wonder why Godoy did not simply take the French into his con- 
fidence and try to persuade them either to leave Louisiana in his hands until he had con- 
cluded his treaty with Pinckney or—if they still insisted on an immediate retrocession— 
to insert a clause in the Franco-Spanish treaty assuring the United States of the free 
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served for the men who denounced Iriarte’s work at Basel and 
drove Godoy into exile. 


navigation of the Mississippi, as France had done in favor of Great Britain when 
Louisiana was ceded to Spain. Other considerations aside, the impracticability of any 
such solution was demonstrated by the dispatches which Godoy received from Iriarte 
on June 11 enclosing the notes from the Committee of Public Safety in regard to Jay’s 
Treaty and Pinckney’s mission to Spain (see above, n. 26). These notes showed that 
the committee were strongly opposed to letting the United States have the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River, and that the success of Godoy’s negotiation with 
Pinckney therefore depended upon Spain’s retaining its sovereignty over Louisiana 
until that negotiation was concluded. The present writer has already pointed out that 
within two months after he signed the Treaty of San Lorenzo with Pinckney, Godoy 
offered to cede Louisiana to France in exchange for Santo Domingo (“The retrocession 
of Louisiana in Spanish policy,” American historical review, XX XIX [1934], 458-59). 
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THE ROTHSCHILDS AND THE 
AUSTRIAN LOAN OF 1865! 


LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL 


HERE were,” it has been well said, “‘seven great 
powers in Europe: Austria, England, France, Prussia, 
Russia, Rothschild and Baring.” That the bankers were 
justly placed in this august company is shown by the way in 
which, in 1865, the representatives of the proudest court in 
Europe went to them, hat in hand, to ask for a loan, negotiated 
with them as with another power, and, when the negotiations 
were broken, prepared to defend themselves against reprisals. 
When the ministry of Belcredi succeeded that of Schmerling 
at Vienna at the end of July, 1865, the new minister of finance, 
Count Larisch, found the situation much worse than he had 
anticipated. An examination of the budget showed an impend- 
ing deficit of 80,000,000 florins, the current income was for the 
most part already pledged for interest and other large payments, 
the domestic credit situation of the state was weak, economic 
conditions were stagnant, “‘and all the little expedients of a 
hand to mouth financial administration exhausted.”? The 
2,500,000 Danish thalers to be paid by Prussia four weeks after 
the ratification of the Convention of Gastein for the Austrian 
rights to Lauenburg would be but a drop in the bucket. The 
1 The material on which this article is based was gathered by the writer while a fellow 

of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 


2 Adolf Beer, Die Finanzen Oesterreichs im XIX. Jahrhundert (Prague, 1877), 
pp. 332-33. Ernst von Plener, whose father, the preceding minister, had been 
sharply criticized by Larisch, gives a slightly more favorable picture of the situation: 
Erinnerungen von Ernst, Freiherrn von Plener (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1911), I, 47. In 
any case, the situation was very bad. Cf. Friedrich Engel-Janosi, ““Die Krise des Jahres 
1864 in Oesterreich,” Historische Studien A. F. Pribram o. 6. Professor a. d. Universitét 
Wien zum 70. Geburtstag dargebracht (Vienna, 1929), pp. 141-45. The political situation 
is ably described in Chester W. Clark, Franz Joseph and Bismarck, the diplomacy of 
Austria before the war of 1866 (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), chaps. vii-ix. 
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ministry, therefore, had recourse to the usual Austrian ex- 
pedient: a loan. 

Early in September, Baron Becke, sectionschef of the min- 
istry of finance, was sent to carry on the negotiations with the 
great banking houses of western Europe.’ Of these, the most 
important in the government loan business was the house of 
Rothschild, but Baring Brothers and its associate, Hope and 
Company of Amsterdam, were only relatively less powerful than 
they had been in the early years of the century.‘ Rothschild, 
for some time, had been the chief source of funds for the 
Austrian government loans. 

Becke’s first interviews with the bankers showed the un- 
favorable opinions that were held of Austria’s financial and po- 
litical situation. Baring and Hope declined to take the loan 
themselves, but expressed their willingness to co-operate if the 
Rothschilds would. Baring raised the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the government’s procedure in floating a loan with- 
out the authorization of the Reichsrat, but thought that the 
participation of the principal financial notabilities might get 
around this difficulty. Hope insisted on the creation of a sink- 
ing fund as a necessary condition.° 

Accompanied by Count Miilinen, counselor of the Austrian 
embassy at Paris, Becke had his first interview with Baron 
James Rothschild on September 18. The latter, too, raised the 

3 Franz Karl Freiherr von Becke (1818-70) had served for many years in consular 
and financial posts. Larisch, a grand seigneur, had little knowledge of finance and 
depended to a large extent on Becke. Cf. Zur Geschichte der k. k. dsterreichischen Minis- 
terten 1861-1916. Nach den Erinnerungen von Alois Freiherrn von Czedik (Teschen, 
Vienna, Leipzig, 1917), I, 72-73. Beer, p. 332, characterizes Becke as resourceful and 
clever, but unscrupulous (“durch keinerlei Rticksichten gebunden’’); Heinrich Fried- 
jung, Der Kampf um die Vorherrschaft in Deutschland 1859-1866 (10th. ed.; Stuttgart 


and Berlin, 1916) calls him supple and courteous, and says that he was suspected of 
graft, especially in connection with the loan of 1865. 

4Cf. E. C. Corti, Das Haus Rothschild in der Zeit seiner Bliite (Leipzig, 1928), chap. 
ix, and L. H. Jenks, The migration of British capital to 1875 (New York and London, 
1927), chap. ix. 

5 Telegram, Austrian legation at Brussels to ministry of foreign affairs (Becke to 
Larisch), Sept. 10, 1865. Documents, unless otherwise indicated, are in the Haus-, 
Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, in a folder marked “Mission des S[ectionschefs] 
F{reijh{errn] Kfarl] von Becke nach Paris und London wegen Unterhandlung eines 
Anlehens. 1865,”’ with Varia d’Angleterre, 1865. 
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question of the Reichsrat, but entered into some discussion of 
the details, promised to write to the London branch of the 
house, and seemed disposed to act with Baring.’ After another 
interview on the following day, Becke reported that the affair 
was making progress. Baron James still made his action de- 
pendent on the co-operation of the London branch, to which 
and to Baring he promised to write. He also laid much weight 
on the conclusion of Anglo-Austrian [?] treaty of commerce. 
To insure the desired co-operation, Becke advised direct and 
personal pressure on the London Rothschild by the minister of 
finance, and on Baring through Mr. Somerset Beaumont, M.P., 
who had been instrumental in founding the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank and who was active in the commercial negotiations.’ In 
response to this suggestion, Count Larisch telegraphed via the 
Austrian embassies in Paris and London to “Herr k. k. General 
Consul James Freiherr von Rothschild” and to “Herr k. k. 
General Consul Freiherr von Rothschild” urging their support 
of the loan.® 

The effect of these messages, however, was weakened by the 
fact that on the same day, September 20, an imperial manifesto 
suspended the Austrian constitution, an action practically 
equivalent to its abolition.’ In a letter to a friend in the Vienna 
foreign office, Count Miilinen wrote that he had done all in 
his power to counteract the unfortunate effects of this news at 
Paris. He was quite at ease with respect to the French minister 
of foreign affairs but not so about Rothschild. 

I judged it advantageous not to lose a moment in conveying the news to 
Baron James, in whose hands we are and whose good graces we must capture 
at any price. The baron is, above all else, vain and he could not but appreci- 


ate my alacrity. So he consented to receive me today [September 21] although 
he is immured for two days on account of the great Jewish holidays. ... . 


® As news of parallel negotiations at Vienna was having a bad effect at Paris, Miilinen 
warned his government against dealings with Erlanger and Pereire, rivals of the 
Rothschilds. Miilinen to ministry of foreign affairs, Sept. 18, telegram No. 53. 

7 Miilinen to ministry of foreign affairs, Sept. 19, telegram No. 54. 

8 Draft telegrams from Larisch, September 20. On the importance of these titles for 
the Rothschilds, cf. Corti, Der Aufstieg des Hauses Rothschild (Leipzig, 1927), chap. v. 

® Cf. Josef Redlich, Das dsterreichische Staats- und Reichsproblem (Leipzig, 1926), II, 
425-29, 432-34. 
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At first he was dismayed at the news I gave him, but little by little, my ex- 
planations, my arguments, my appeal to the power which he wields, to his 
devotion to Austria, and to his own interests . . . . calmed him a little. None 
the less, he regrets that the manifesto appeared a fortnight too soon and in- 
creased the difficulty in the way of the loan. After an hour’s conversation 
with the baron and his two sons, I gained the impression that there will be 
delays and fresh difficulties but that with determination and at the cost of 
some new sacrifices which will take the form of a percentage on the price of 
issue, we will end by winning the match... . . Tomorrow, I plan to begin 
working on the French press; I am in touch with four or five papers. 

Permit me to add a few more words about Rothschild. Baron Becke is of 
the opinion that our financial fate is in his hands and that if we don’t succeed 
with him, we won’t accomplish anything of consequence with the others. We 
must, then, make the sparks fly and, especially, flatter old man James. Any- 
thing pleasing to his conceit is worth one or two per cent. The telegram of 
Count Larisch had a magic effect. How would it be if we gave him a grand 
cordon? It was the cross of Stanislas that made the Russian loan. Has he the 
iron crown of the first class? If not, can we let him hope for it? . . . .1° 


Miilinen’s hint was taken and he was authorized to let Baron 
James hope for the grand cordon of the iron crown if the loan 
was made. Baron Becke found his attitude toward the loan 
much more favorable after this intimation." 

The decision, however, depended upon London. The first 
news was promising, but Baring had insisted on a full week to 
assure himself on the question of legality. The Vienna news- 
papers of September 23 had stated that the suspension of the 
Reichsrat did not involve that of its committee for the control 
of the public debt and James Rothschild was of the opinion that 
an official declaration to that effect would reassure the “‘formal- 
istic Englishmen.”’ This declaration was made at once.” In ad- 
dition, Count Kalnoky, secretary of embassy at London, was 
instructed to try to get the British ministers to use their influ- 
ence with Baring and with the London representatives of Hope 
and Company. 

10 Miilinen to Meysenbug, Sept. 21. 

11 Draft telegram, in Meysenbug’s hand, to Miilinen, Sept. 24; Miilinen to ministry 
of foreign affairs, Sept. 26, telegram No. 58. 

12 Miilinen to ministry of foreign affairs, Sept. 26, telegram No. 58; draft telegram, 
in Meysenbug’s hand, to Miilinen at Paris and to Kalnoky in London. The committee 


of control of the public debt, of which Anselm Rothschild was a member, held a meeting 
on Oct. 3. 
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Although the semi-official press bureau at Vienna announced 
that the loan was “as good as concluded,” the actual negotia- 
tions were dragging on slowly. Kalnoky had little expectation 
of aid from the British government. Rothschild, to be sure, 
spoke rather favorably and promised a decision “early next 
week” but when they met again on October 3, the banker found 
serious obstacles in the way of the loan. Its success would de- 
pend upon conditions to be accepted by the imperial govern- 
ment. Among them, he mentioned security as to the legality of 
the loan and, above all, recognition of the Kingdom of Italy. 
To the latter, Franz Joseph himself wrote the answer on the 
margin of Kalnoky’s telegram: “Davon kann nie die Rede 
sein,”’14 

At Paris, Becke and Miilinen were having so little success 
that they found it difficult to avoid a rupture of the negotia- 
tions. Uncertainty as to the legal position of the committee for 
the control of the public debt, the “continued prattle” of some 
of the Vienna newspapers, the rapid rise of the discount rate at 
London and other financial centers, all had their effect on the 
attitude of the bankers. Bismarck’s intrigues seem to have 
been another factor in the delay. On his way to the famous 
interviews with Napoleon III at Biarritz, the Prussian states- 
man spent two hours with James Rothschild. Miilinen reported 
to Vienna: 

I do not know what passed between them, but I do know that the evening 
before, at Ferriéres, the old baron [James Rothschild] was very well disposed 
and drank to the success of all our wishes, . . . . while after the visit in ques- 
tion the negotiations took a turn for the worse. The rumor spread that M. de 

13 H. Schulthess, Européiischer Geschichtskalendar, 1865 ( Nordlingen, 1865), p. 205. 

14 Telegrams from Kalnoky, Sept. 27 and Oct. 3. 


16 The Bank of England discount rate was 4 per cent on August 8, 44 per cent on 
September 29, 6 per cent on October 6, and 7 per cent on October 7. Miilinen wrote to 
Meysenbug, Oct. 12, in explanation of this that, while the crisis in the cotton market 
counted for something, other causes contributed: “Le monde financier sait positive- 
ment que |’Autriche s’occupe d’un emprunt et il tache de faire jouer des mines et 
contremines pour l’avoir 4 meilleur compte. II en est qui accusent les Rothschilds 
d’avoir contribué au mouvement pour avoir de meilleurs conditions et qui prétendent 
que le mouvement un fois donné, il a depassé leurs intentions et qu’il est devenu une 
arme entre les mains de leur adversaires, Pereire et Clompagnlie.” 
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Bismarck has offered 80,000,000 thalers for Holstein. One of Rothschild’s 
sons, Alphonse, went so far as to tell one of my colleagues that we ought to 
accept the proposition and then we wouldn’t need the loan!!* 

The idea that Austria might relieve her financial situation by 
the sale of her share of the duchies had been in the air for some 
time. At Schénbriinn, in August, 1864, Bismarck had first sug- 
gested buying Austria’s share, but Franz Joseph, spurred on by 
Biegeleben, the influential counselor for German affairs in the 
foreign ministry, demanded compensation in land. In January, 
1865, several newspapers took up the idea of a money payment 
and by March the plan had gained some ground, especially 
among the bankers. Bismarck’s friend, Bleichriéder, was corre- 
sponding with Moritz Goldschmidt, the banker, at Vienna, and 
Anselm Rothschild brought Ignaz von Plener, Austrian minister 
of finance, to discuss the matter with Werther, the Prussian 
minister. Franz Joseph, however, remained adamant about 
Holstein even after the sale of his rights to Lauenburg had set 
a precedent.!’ 

Whatever may have been the intention of Bismarck and the 
wish of the financiers, there can be no doubt that Miilinen was 
acting completely in accordance with the intentions of his 
emperor when he took the first available opportunity for a cate- 
gorical rejection of the scheme. 


Towards the close of our conversation [he wrote], James Rothschild said 
to me suddenly: ‘“‘Why do you not accept the offer that is said to have been 
made to you? Let them buy Holstein.” . . . . I replied to the baron in the 
presence of his two sons that I could not countenance his insinuation. Al- 
though I had no instructions on the subject, I believed that I must state to 
him my personal opinion that the Imperial Government was not contem- 
plating that contingency. The baron interrupted me to state that it was just 
a Stock Exchange rumor like that about the sale of Venetia and that it had 
not come to him from any minister or diplomat. I replied that I had but too 
much reason to infer the source of these fine projects which had been reaching 
me for some time from all sides. Since he had just mentioned Venetia, I felt 
an additional obligation to act with vigor against those who were attempting 
to mislead the public as to the intentions of my government. Never could it 


6 Miilinen to ministry of foreign affairs, Oct. 7, 9, 11, telegrams Nos. 62, 63, 64; 
Miilinen to Meysenbug, private letter, Oct. 12. 

7 Cf. Clark, chaps. iii and v, and pp. 311-12. Through Bleichréder, Bismarck was 
using James Rothschild as a channel of communication with Napoleon III. R. Keu- 
dell, Fiirst und Fiirstin Bismarck (Berlin and Stuttgart, 1901), p. 194. 
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accept even a discussion on the basis that people were trying to establish by 
bringing forward Holstein in order to arrive at the famous scheme for the 


purchase of Venetia... . . I was convinced that rather than permit the in- 
tegrity of the empire to be meddled with, Austria would stake her last man 
and her last florin. . . . . If foreign capital was going to put itself at the service 


of our enemies, it would be the first to suffer; it would not prevent us from 
finding at home the means to ward off the blows that they wanted to deal us.” 


Baron Becke, too, began to take a firmer tone in his negotia- 
tions with James Rothschild; on October 19, he was forced “‘to 
show his teeth,” to make the baron understand that there were 
limits to everything and that in spite of his desire to act with 
the house of Rothschild, his patience would soon be exhausted. 
The menace that the negotiations might be broken off brought 
a very friendly letter from Baron James and an invitation to 
call on him again. Becke found the banker, who the day before 
had termed him a charlatan for offering to conclude a loan at 
that moment, in quite a different mood and “himself ready to 
pass as the charlatan.”!® The two Austrians were delighted with 
the turn affairs had taken. ““Yesterday almost hopeless,” they 
telegraphed to Vienna, “today decisive change... .. Baring 
and Rothschild now want to conclude the loan and today, for 
the first time, we could get down to details.””*° 

From London, too, the news was encouraging. Lord Roths- 
child had been asking for the recognition of the Kingdom of 
Italy as a measure that would have a favorable influence on 
public opinion, especially in England, and would be followed 
by a great improvement in Austrian credit. Even signs of will- 
ingness to recognize would be of great value.”" Now, he seemed 
ready to come to a decision without this and had agreed with 
Baring to discuss the details with Becke in London. But unless 
the latter were prepared to consider “reasonable” conditions 
and to give due weight to the advice of men who had a thorough 


18 Private letter to Count Mensdorff, Oct. 20. The end of the letter with the signa- 
ture is missing but the handwriting is that of Miilinen. The conversation with Roths- 
child took place on or before Oct. 15. On the projects for the sale of Venetia, cf. Clark, 
p. 307, and references there cited. 

19 Miilinen to Mensdorff, Oct. 20. Miilinen suggested that Rothschild did not want 
the hen with the golden eggs to pass into other hands. 

20 Miilinen to ministry of foreign affairs, Oct. 20, telegram No. 70. 

21 Kalnoky to Mensdorff, Oct. 4, No. 35A-B. 
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knowledge of the English money market, he might as well not 
come. “As Friday is the funeral of Lord Palmerston and as 
Rothschild does not come to the City on Saturday nor Baring 
on Sunday,” they were prepared to meet him at the beginning 
of the next week if he decided to come. In Count Kalnoky’s 
opinion, Lord Rothschild hoped that the Austrian government 
would yield to necessity and grant his terms. He spoke from 
time to time of the many embarrassments that would arise for 
it if the negotiations should fail and said that in this event it 
would be impossible to get the money elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
he seemed a little suspicious and not without anxiety that some 
arrangement might be made without the house of Rothschild.” 

These suspicions were about to be realized. Through the 
mediation of Samuel Haber and of Altgraf Salm, representative 
of a group of Vienna banks, Miilinen and Becke had established 
contact with a number of other Parisian bankers.”* 

Rothschild is making unacceptable propositions [Miilinen wrote to Mens- 
dorff], but it is possible that they will improve, for with the old baron, to- 
morrow in no way resembles yesterday. One who is a charlatan in his eyes 
today may be a profound financier tomorrow. But in any case we will have 
to pay with real concessions—tax exemption for the [Rothschild controlled 
South Austrian] Lombard [Railway]—for the concessions he makes to us. On 
the other side, we meet a union of the greatest Parisian houses, among them 
Marquart, Hottinger, Mallet, Fould, the Crédit Foncier, etc. This consortium 
begins by offering us much more than Rothschild and without asking any- 
thing in return. It may be objected that this latter combination does not 
have the prestige of Rothschild-Baring. I admit it and it is for that reason 
that for seven weeks we have done the impossible, at the price of listening to 
some pretty hard things from the lips of Baron James, in order to go along 
with him.™ 

For the moment the Austrian government decided not to 
break with the Rothschilds. Miilinen and Becke were author- 
ized to concede the tax exemption for the South Austrian Lom- 
bard Railway.* But when James Rothschild refused to sign a 
supplementary convention to the effect that the concession 


22 Kalnoky to Mensdorff, Oct. 25, No. 39B. 

23 Miilinen to Mensdorff, private letter, Oct. 20; Oct. 24, 25, telegrams Nos. 72, 73. 

24 Miilinen to Mensdorff, private letter, Oct. 28. Ernst von Plener, I, 47, estimates 
the value of the tax exemption at one and a quarter million gulden per annum. 

% Larisch to Becke, Oct. 27; Belcredi to Miilinen, Oct. 30, telegram. 
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would be null and void if the loan were not granted, they de- 
cided that the limit had been reached. “It is impossible for me 
to accept this pretension,” Becke telegraphed to Vienna or 
November 1, “‘and I have decided that if he does not yield by 
tomorrow, I will take advantage of the authorization . . . . to 
begin negotiating with Haber.”” Baron James continued to be 
“obstinate,” so Becke turned to the rival group. Hoping to 
cover up his game and fearing lest Haber’s definitive offer should 
be insufficient, he did not formally break with Rothschild, but 
went to London “‘to evade any pressure in Paris and, if possible, 
to win Baring for the new combination.” 

In London, Count Wimpffen, of the Austrian embassy, had 
tried to prepare the terrain for Becke. He believed that Roths- 
child really wanted to conclude the loan and feared a rupture, 
but found that he was intriguing against Baring and other 
rivals. Earl Russell seemed sympathetic and said that he had 
expressed his sympathy for Austria to Rothschild and other 
financial notabilities. Russell’s platonic friendship was, how- 
ever, probably less representative of the feeling in financial 
circles in London than Clarendon’s displeasure with the progress 
of the Anglo-Austrian commercial treaty. “He accuses us,” 
Wimpffen wrote, “of simply wanting to gain time until a loan 
can be concluded in England in order then to break off negotia- 
tions as soon as we have it.” Further negotiations served only 
to convince Becke that the London market was “hermetically 
closed”’ to new Austrian securities.”* 

The hesitation of the Austrians to break with the Rothschilds 
came to an abrupt end when the Wiener Presse of November 10 
published an article bitterly attacking the demand for conces- 
sions to the South Austrian Lombard Railway. Larisch tele- 


% Becke to Larisch, Nov. 1, telegram No. 76; Miilinen to Mensdorff, Nov. 3, tele- 
gram No. 77; private letter, Nov. 11; Kalnoky, Nov. 4, telegram No. 29. 

27 Telegrams from Wimpffen, Nov. 2, 5, 6, Nos. 26, 30, 32; private letter, Wimpffen 
to Mensdorff (?), Nov. 8. On the negotiations for the treaty of commerce, cf. Mrs. 
Rosslyn Wemyss, Memoirs and letters of Sir Robert Morier (2 vols.; London, 1911), 
II, chap. xvii. 

28 Telegram from Kalnoky, Nov. 8, No. 33; Becke’s speech in the Reichsrat, July 13, 
1867, Stenographische Protokolle iiber die Sitzungen des Hauses der Abgeordneten des 
Reichrathes, 4th sess., I, 362. 
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graphed to Becke that an agreement with the Rothschilds was 
henceforth out of the question and urged him to conclude the 
loan with Haber’s syndicate as quickly as possible. A speedy 
arrangement was the more necessary as the Vienna papers were 
beginning to publish details and Herr Schnapper of the Boden- 
creditanstalt was beginning to rig the market.”® A few days were 
needed to arrange the details and the final contract was signed 
on November 14. 

The subscriptions were opened on Monday, November 27, 
and the loan was oversubscribed on the first day. Most of it was 
taken at Paris, where its success was undoubtedly due more to 
the auspices of the Comptoir d’escompte and to a well-financed 
campaign in the press than to the credit of the Austrian treas- 
ury.*® The position of the latter is evidenced by the terms on 
which the loan was floated. The bonds were sold to the public 
at 69, the Austrian treasury received 61}. In round numbers, 
the treasury received 90,000,000 gulden and contracted to re- 
pay 157,000,000. The resulting rate of interest was about 9 per 
cent and the bankers’ profit 28,500,000 francs.*! The State Debt 
Commission, in its report of May 11, 1866, stated that the con- 
clusion of this loan, at a time when peace was not yet threat- 
ened, had been under the most unfavorable and burdensome 
conditions and had exerted a depressing effect on Austria’s 
finances. Becke, on a later occasion, justified his action on the 
ground that there was no choice other than the loan or bank- 
ruptcy.” 

For the moment, however, the negotiators rejoiced in the 
success of the loan and in the discomfiture of the Rothschilds. 
Miilinen had been of the opinion that if the loan were issued 
at 65, it would be satisfactory. The Austrian treasury would 
receive a net return of 61} whereas the last Italian loan, which 


2° Draft telegram to London and Paris, Nov. 10. 

30 Journal des économistes, XLVIII (1865), 476; Economist, XXIII (Nov. 27, Dec. 
2, 1865), 1427, 1460; Plener, I, 48; Gramont to Drouyn de Lhuys, Nov. 29, 1865, Les 
origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1871, VII, 210; Metternich to Mensdorff, 
Dec. 2, 1865, Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, P. A. Frankreich, UX, 77. 

31 Cf. Le Moniteur universel, Nov. 25, 1865, p. 1450; Economist, XXIII (Nov. 25, 
1865), 1452; Journal des économistes, loc. cit.; Plener, I, 47. 


®2 Beer, 333; Stenographische Protokolle, 4th sess., I, 362. 
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had been floated at 68, had netted only 59.60. “A higher rate, 
say 68, would have the double advantage of raising the price of 
our older securities on the Vienna Bourse and of securing to the 
subscribers to the new loan advantages calculated to entice 
them in the future.” The actual price, 69, was, on the basis of 
this reasoning, a veritable triumph. In addition, the loan repre- 
sented, Miilinen wrote, the “naturalization of Austrian securi- 
ties in France.” Hitherto, French financial operations in 
Austria had been marked by losses. The essential point, then, 
was to ensure substantial profits for the contracting bankers in 
so far as was compatible with the needs of the Austrian treasury. 
That result, he believed, had been obtained without the 
necessity of submitting to any political demands. Indeed, the 
intervention of Napoleon III, which had secured the admission 
of the new bonds to the Bourse, gave evidence of a sympathy 
for Austria that seemed to promise immense political advantage.** 
As to the Rothschilds, Miilinen reported: 
[Baron James] after having lured us on for eight weeks . . . . now sees the 
concession for the [South Austrian and] Lombard [Railway]—a net profit of 
28 millions—escape him and begins to menace with a countermine. It will be 
useful perhaps to reply to his threat by the threat that on the day on which 
it is confirmed that he is among our adversaries the Austrian lines will be 
separated from the Lombards.“ Such a measure will surely stop him. We 
must expect strained relations with Baron James and prepare to cope with 
him by every means. .... bed 


When Prince Metternich, the Austrian ambassador, returned 
to his post at Paris, James Rothschild called at once to exculpate 
himself. He complained of the way he had been treated,* tried 


33 Miilinen to Mensdorff, Nov. 11. Metternich, on Dec. 2, in his dispatch No. 49A, 
expressed similar opinions; in his Nos. 49B and 49C of the same date he discusses the 
political significance of the loan (Haus, Hof, und Staatsarchiv, P. A. Frankreich, IX, 
77). On this and Napoleon’s intervention, see London Times, Paris correspondence, 
Nov. 25; Vienna correspondence, Nov. 29; Les origines diplomatiques, VII, No. 1669; 
Clark, p. 300. 

34 On the complicated situation of the Rothschild railroads in Austria and Italy, see 
Geschichte der Eisenbahnen der oesterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie (Vienna, Teschen, 
Leipzig, 1898), I, 326-31, 342-43, 430-36. 

3% Miilinen to Mensdorff, Nov. 11. 

36 Larisch had instructed Becke in a draft telegram on Nov. 12: “Beschwichtigen 
Sie Rothschild vorliufig mit Hoffnungen iiber deren Erfiillung wir uns noch niéher 
verstiindigen miissen.” 
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to discredit the firms composing the consortium, and claimed 
that he had intended to take the loan on terms that would have 
been very advantageous to the imperial treasury.*’ 

The Rothschild archives are inaccessible. Without knowledge 
of the correspondence of the members of the firm, it is impos- 
sible to say what their intentions really were and what they 
thought about their defeat. That they hoped to use the em- 
barrassment of the Austrian government to secure financial ad- 
vantage for their railroads is clear from the course of the negotia- 
tions. The unsolved problem is the cause and extent of their 
political interest. Miilinen stated that everything, “even ad- 
missions which he has made to a mutual friend,’’ went to prove 
that James Rothschild had been acting at the instigation of Bis- 
marck.** Becke, in defending his policy before the Reichsrat in 
1867, suggested that the financiers were opposed to the sus- 
pension of the constitution in 1865: “‘capital as a rule is con- 
stitutional.’’** It is possible, too, that the suggestions about 
the recognition of Italy and the sale of Venetia may have some 
connection with the secret mission of the Italian Count Mala- 
guzzi to Vienna in the fall of 1865.*° There is no direct evidence 
for any of these conjectures but whether or not they are true, 
it can hardly be doubted that in urging the recognition of Italy, 
in favoring the sale of Venetia to Italy and of Holstein to 
Prussia, the Rothschilds were acting in their own interest as well 

37 Metternich to Mensdorff, Dec. 2, No. 49A. 

38 To Mensdorff, Nov. 11, 1865. In a letter to Roon on July 3, Die Gesammelten 
Werke, XIV, Part 2, 697, Bismarck had written: ‘‘Unsre Aufgabe bleibt, durch eigne 
Geldoperationen die von Oestreich beabsichteten lahm zu legen und damit fiir Erhal- 
tung des Friedens zu sorgen.” Cf. note 17 above. 

89 Stenographische Protokolle, 4th sess., 1, 362; Beer, p. 334. 

404. Luzio, “La missione Malaguzzi a Vienne nel 1865-66 per la cessione del 
Veneto,” Risorgimento italiano, XV (1922), 125-200, 414-48; XVI (1923), 213-60. That 
both the French and British governments favored this solution of the problem must 
have been known to bankers as well informed as the Rothschilds. When, in the spring 
of 1866, Lord Clarendon spoke to the Austrian ambassador of the sale of Venetia, he 
added that James Rothschild was of the opinion that Italy would not consider £40,- 
000,000 as too high a price. “All the bankers of Europe would most joyfully use their 


influence to bring about such a result, which would furnish a strong guaranty for the 
peace of Europe.” Corti, The reign of the house of Rothschild (New York, 1928), pp. 


370-71. 
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as in that of the peace of Europe. The recognition of Italy by 
Austria would have improved the commercial relations between 
the two states and thus increased the revenues of the Rothschild 
railroads on both sides of the frontier and the profits of the in- 
dustries in which they had substantial interests. The sale of 
Venetia would have removed for an appreciable time the danger 
of an Austro-Italian war.“ The sale of Holstein would have 
helped Austrian finance in two ways. The purchase price would 
have provided ready cash in lieu of or in addition to the loan. 
The withdrawal of the Austrian troops from Holstein and the 
lessening of the tension with Prussia would have permitted a 
considerable saving in the military budget. The consequent ad- 
vantages to a firm specializing in government loans must have 
been obvious. 

The attempt of the Rothschilds to secure these advantages 
was blocked when the government of Napoleon III decided to 
authorize the subscription in Paris and to admit the bonds to 
listing on the Bourse. So long as money could be obtained only 
from the Rothschilds, “‘pitiless bills of exchange’ might have 
extorted from Franz Joseph a reluctant consent to their terms. 
The Emperor of the French would have welcomed a peaceful 
solution of the Venetian question to complete the work of 1859. 
At the moment, however, the sale of Venetia by Austria seemed 
less likely than that of Holstein. The latter would be a serious 
blow to Napoleon’s policy. It would leave the Austro-Prussian 
entente intact and would make it unnecessary for Austria to 
consider the cession of her Italian province. By authorizing the 
loan, Napoleon gave Austria the courage and the financial 
means to resist further menaces from Prussia and to avoid a 
second Gastein. It kept open the prospect of a war that would 
solve the Venetian question without the expenditure of French 
blood and treasure. With one great power, the Rothschilds had 
dealt on equal terms; the intervention of a second spelled 
defeat. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


“ Clark, pp. 300-301, 307-11. 
* Metternich’s phrase, to Mensdorff, Dec 2, No. 49A. 





BRITISH LABOR AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
DURING THE GREAT WAR 


CARL F. BRAND 


URING the early years of the present century the 
organized working class centered its hopes for the pre- 
vention of war upon the Second International. It was 

believed that an organization which claimed ten million ad- 
herents in twenty-eight countries, possessed at Brussels a 
permanent executive and secretariat, held annual meetings of 
its council, and summoned triennial congresses that constituted 
a world-parliament of labor and socialism would prove the most 
effective means of averting armed conflict between the nations. 
This optimistic confidence was unwarranted, and cherished 
hopes were doomed to disappointment, because the clouds of 
1914 gathered over an International that had neither completed 
its structure nor settled its tactics. It was still but a loose fed- 
eration linked by a powerless executive. Its program had pro- 
gressed no further than an ambiguous resolution committing 
the national sections to make every effort to prevent war and, 
if unsuccessful, to endeavor to put an end to the conflict and 
utilize the crisis to hasten the fall of capitalistic class rule. No 
methods were prescribed, however, and no machinery provided. 
These were to be considered at a congress at Vienna, which was 
unfortunately postponed until August 23, 1914, in order to cele- 
brate fittingly the fiftieth anniversary of the First International. 
Before the delegates could assemble, however, the storm broke 
and revealed the many vital weaknesses. The component sec- 
tions, isolated by censorship and martial law, found concerted 
action impossible but, until actually drawn into hostilities, 
strove to fulfil their obligations. Demonstrations in every capi- 
tal voiced an abhorrence of war and a desire for a peaceful 
settlement. Once involved in the conflict, however, members 
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rallied to their respective national standards and the cause of 
the International was served by only a remnant of its millions. 

To these generalizations British labor was no exception. The 
movement divided into a large majority, mainly trade-unionist, 
which after August 4 saw no road to peace except through war, 
and a small minority, mainly socialist, which searched for an 
alternative route. The former sought to unite labor in the cause 
of the Entente, while the latter continually pressed for a meet- 
ing of the International and negotiated with left groups of both 
neutrals and belligerents. Until 1917 this alignment remained 
unchanged; but the unrest of that year, in large part due to 
the first Russian revolution, brought a revival of international- 
ism in the trade-union center. The entire labor movement, ex- 
cept for the extreme right, then joined in support of the Stock- 
holm conference plan, whereby the labor and socialist groups of 
the world, belligerent and neutral alike, might meet and point 
the way to peace. This attempt at democratic diplomacy was 
defeated by the governments, and all subsequent efforts of the 
British movement to salvage the cause were ineffective. After 
the armistice, when it was possible for the forces of labor and 
socialism to meet, it was discovered that out of war-time differ- 
ences had come a permanent division and a rival communist 
organization. The story of the Second International during the 
war, accordingly, is largely one of frustrated efforts and disap- 
pointed hopes. It was not entirely ineffective, however; and, so 
far as British labor was concerned, something useful was ac- 
complished in the formulation of a peace program and the 
mobilization of opinion in its support. 

Until the very day of the empire’s entry into the war the 
British labor movement unitedly strove for peace and looked to 
the International for guidance. In response to the call of the In- 
ternational, Keir Hardie, J. Bruce Glasier, and Dan Irving went 
to Brussels to plead eloquently for peace on the same platform 
with comrades from whom they were to be separated for over 
four years. At home the British section organized huge “Stop 
the War” meetings, climaxed by an impressive demonstration 
at Trafalgar Square. Even after Great Britain’s entry into war 
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the Labor party, on August 5, reaffirmed its opposition to the 
policies of Sir Edward Grey and proclaimed the duty of securing 
peace at the earliest possible moment. A rift appeared on the 
same day, however, when the majority of the parliamentary 
party opposed the proposal of J. Ramsay MacDonald, their 
chairman, to read that resolution in his speech to the house of 
commons. MacDonald thereupon resigned and was succeeded 
by Arthur Henderson.! 

From that moment zeal for military success displaced reliance 
upon the International. The Labor party accepted the political 
truce, lent its machinery for recruiting campaigns, and ulti- 
mately joined the coalition governments. On the industrial side 
the Trade Union Congress (the T.U.C.) suspended the strike 
weapon. There could be no question of Labor’s loyalty and 
patriotism. Some, indeed, like the veteran Socialist Henry M. 
Hyndman, became violently nationalistic. Only in the Inde- 
pendent Labor party (the I.L.P.) and in the British Socialist 
party (the B.S.P.) did any considerable section maintain faith 
and interest in internationalism. Their devotion to principle 
did not waver. “Out of the darkness and the depth,” ran the 
manifesto of the I.L.P., “we hail our working-class comrades of 
every land. Across the roar of guns, we send sympathy and 
greeting to the German Socialists. ... . They are no enemies 
of ours but faithful friends.”? The dissident minority viewed 
the war as a tragic blunder for which the responsibility was 
widely diffused, and sought its causes in the policy of balance of 
power, the system of alliances, the practice of secret diplomacy, 
and the chauvinist militarism which afflicted all Europe. The 

1 Socialist review, Oct.—-Dec., 1914, pp. 312-16; Daily Citizen, July 27-31, 1914; 
Labour leader, July 30-Aug. 6, 1914; Report of the fifteenth annual conference of the 
Labour party (1916), pp. 3-4. The International Socialist Bureau (the I.S.B.) consisted 
of three delegates from the national labor and socialist organizations of affiliated coun- 
tries. The connection between the bureau and the constituent parties in Great Britain 
was maintained by a joint committee, known as the British Section of the I.S.B., com- 
posed of five delegates from the Labor party, two from the Independent Labor party, 
one from the Fabian Society, and the three British delegates to the I.S.B. 


The materials used in the preparation of this article are in the Hoover War Library, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


2 Labour leader, Aug. 13, 1914. 
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militants labeled them pro-German, but the term was only an 
epithet and never accurately descriptive. 

Shortly after the German invasion of Belgium the head- 
quarters of the International were moved from Brussels to The 
Hague, where Camille Huysmans, who kept his international 
outlook in spite of his feelings that Belgium had been wronged, 
strove to mend the broken threads. From the radical left, includ- 
ing the British minorities, he was continually beset with de- 
mands to call together the full bureau. Although sympathetic, 
he refused on the ground that, so long as the British and French 
majorities would not attend, a meeting would be futile. The 
president, Emile Vandervelde, absorbed in the defense of his 
country as a member of the Belgian government, exerted little 
effort to make the International effective. The first moves for a 
conference, accordingly, came not from the I.S.B. but from the 
neutrals. An appeal from the American party proved ineffec- 
tive; but in September, 1914, a group of Italians and Swiss met 
at Lugano, and in the following January delegates from the 
Dutch and Scandinavian parties assembled at Copenhagen. 
With hostile armies on the soil of France and Belgium, how- 
ever, the British majority, like Allied socialists generally, looked 
upon such conferences with suspicion and were inclined to cast 
aspersions of pro-Germanism upon their promoters.* 

The leaders of the British majority thereupon initiated a 
move to secure unity among socialists of the Allied Powers, with 
the result that, on February 14, 1915, about forty prominent 
socialists from France, Belgium, Russia, and Great Britain met 
at London under the presidency of Keir Hardie to make a pro- 
nouncement on the war. The outcome was a compromise be- 
tween the views of the militants and the left. The invasion of 
France and Belgium was condemned, but it was emphasized 
that the Allied socialists were at war only with the governments 

3 Daily Citizen, Jan. 14, Feb. 9, 1915; Labour leader, Oct. 22, 1914—Feb. 25, 1915; 
Forward (Glasgow), Jan. 23, 1915; Clarion, Dec. 11, 1914, Feb. 26, 1915; New statesman, 
Jan. 16, 1915; Socialist review, Jan.—Mar., 1915, p. 408, May, 1915, pp. 516-18; Keport 
of the annual conference of the Independent Labour party (1915), p. 12; Alberto Malatesta, 


I socialisti italiani durante la guerra (Milan, 1926), p. 82; Emile Vandervelde, La 
Belgique envahie et le socialisme international (Paris, 1918), p. 228. 
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and not the peoples of the Central Powers. They stood for the 
liberation of Belgium and Poland and for the right of all forcibly 
annexed peoples, from Alsace-Lorraine to the Balkans, freely to 
dispose of themselves. A resolve to fight to victory over Ger- 
many, characterized as the worst enemy of freedom, was 
coupled with a determination that the defensive war should not 
be transformed into one of conquest. Its conclusion must see 
the peaceful federation of Europe and the world and the revival 
of the International. These resolutions stated fairly the views 
of British labor as they were early in 1915. They supported the 
war, but frankly insisted upon a more concrete expression of 
their ideals than were to be found in the vague pronouncements 
of Allied statesmen. They anticipated the language of Wood- 
row Wilson and the peace programs of the last year of the war. 
The British right, like the French and Belgian delegates, would 
undoubtedly have preferred a more outspoken condemnation 
of German aggression and “barbarism.” The left would have 
omitted all direct references that might later prove an impedi- 
ment to German and Austrian participation in a conference, 
and regretted the absence of any provision for an International 
until the close of the war.‘ 

At The Hague Camille Huysmans impartially strove to keep 
in contact with his constituents. Although averse to calling 
together the full bureau until assured of the co-operation of each 
country, he proposed to hold meetings with representatives of 
the national sections separately on the understanding that be- 
tween delegates of enemy countries there should be no ex- 
change of views except through the bureau. Under these terms 
the German and Belgian parties went to The Hague, but the 
French refused outright to deal even indirectly with enemy na- 
tionals. When in May the British were approached, it was 
agreed that Arthur Henderson and Ramsay MacDonald, repre- 
senting the militant and pacifist sections, respectively, should 
confer with Huysmans. Within a few days, however, came a 


4 Report of the fifteenth annual conference of the Labour party (1916), p. 31; Clarion, 
Feb. 26, 1915; British citizen and empire worker, Mar. 9, 1918; Socialist review, May, 
1915, pp. 518-19, 576; Forward, Jan. 23-30, Feb. 27, 1915, May 19, Sept. 29, 1917; 
Bradford pioneer, Feb. 19, 1915. 
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cabinet crisis and Henderson’s entry into the first coalition. As 
it appeared inadvisable for a member of the government to go 
to The Hague, even as a Labor official, Henderson relinquished 
the position. John Hodge was appointed, but refused. From 
the outset, however, the British movement has been divided 
on the proposal. The militants clamored that it would play into 
the hands of MacDonald’s pacifist following and have a bad 
effect upon French opinion. The executive wavered and, be- 
cause of the opposition, reversed its decision. It later agreed, 
however, to invite representatives of the I.S.B. to England to 
confer, and responded to an appeal of Huysmans for financial 
support with a loan of £800.° 

The pacifist initiative was assumed, meantime, by the Italian 
socialists, who turned to the left minorities and the neutrals as 
the material out of which a new conference might be fashioned. 
The I.L.P. and the B.S.P. were favorable; but their hopes of 
representation vanished when the government refused pass- 
ports to their delegates, J. Bruce Glasier and E. C. Fairchild. 
The British were conspicuously absent, therefore, when on 
September 5-8, 1915, about forty anti-war socialists met at the 
village of Zimmerwald, near Berne. This group was a pacifist 
and not a revolutionary one, which passed anti-war resolutions 
and drew up a manifesto containing the peace formula of no 
annexations, no indemnities, and the right of nations to dispose 
of themselves. The Zimmerwaldians conceived of their func- 
tion as that of a “ginger group” within the International and 
the sponsors of a world-wide peace campaign. To this end they 
established a permanent commission with headquarters at 
Berne. A small minority following Lenin would have preferred 
a revolutionary program, with the aim of converting the “im- 
perialist” war into the social revolution and the establishment 
of a new International. They signed the majority appeal but 
set up alongside the Berne commission a bureau of the Zimmer- 

5 Report of the fifteenth annual conference of the Labour party (1916), p. 33; Report of 
the forty-seventh annual conference of the Trade Union Congress (1915), pp. 327-28; 


Clarion, June 11, 1915; New statesman, June 12, 1915; Labour leader, June 17, Sept. 
9-16, 1915, Feb. 10, 1916. 
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wald left, which contained the germ of the Third Interna- 
tional.® 

Some time elapsed before accurate reports of Zimmerwald 
penetrated the censorship to the interested British groups. A 
Dutch member of the conference, Henrietta Roland-Holst, was 
denied a British visa; but untimately two agents who made 
their mission less obvious arrived. With much of the program 
the socialist societies were in agreement, and the prospect of an 
organized peace drive raised their hopes. The I.L.P. executive, 
however, disapproved of the condemnation of the action of 
other socialists on the war and affirmed that the I.S.B., even 
though remiss in its duty, was still the proper authority to call 
an International congress. The B.S.P., over the protest of the 
Hyndman wing, appointed a corresponding secretary to keep 
in touch with the Berne commission. While the party declared 
it would resist any attempt to supersede the I.S.B., it believed 
the Zimmerwald commission necessary to compel the official 
body to take action. The attitude of the socialist societies, 
therefore, did not indicate complete adherence to the Berne 
commission, but only an endorsement as a temporary agency 
to force the pace of the International.’ 

The existence of rival bureaus at The Hague and Berne in- 
evitably led to friction. As the former still failed to move, the 
latter sponsored a second meeting, April 24-30, 1916, at 
Kienthal in Switzerland, where again the refusal of passports 
prevented representation from the two British socialist so- 
cieties. This conference showed a decided trend toward the 
left, and in its manifesto the hand of Lenin was apparent. The 
policies of the war socialists and bourgeois pacifists alike were 
denounced. Such proposed guarantees of peace as compulsory 
arbitration, limitation of armaments, and the democratization 
of foreign policy were ridiculed, because peace and the existence 


6 V. I. Lenin, Collected works, Vol. XVIII, The imperialist war (New York, 1930), 
pp. 340-46, 473-81; R. Palme Dutt, The two Internationals (Westminster, 1920), pp. 
4-7; Raymond W. Postgate, The workers’ international (London, 1921), pp. 96-97; Jean 
Maxe (pseud.), De Zimmerwald au bolchevisme (Paris, 1920), pp. 33-44; Malatesta, pp. 
41-58; Avanti!, July 30, 1915; Labour leader, Aug. 5—Sept. 16, 1915. 

7 Report of the annual conference of the Independent Labour party (1916), pp. 10, 32- 
$3; Socialist review, Jan.—Mar., 1916, pp. 57-58; Labour leader, Sept. 23-30, 1915; 
Forward, Oct. 9, 1915; Call, Feb. 24, Mar. 23, Apr. 6, 1916. 
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of capitalism were incompatible. The only way to end the war, 
accordingly, was for the workers to cease all collaboration with 
governments, resume the class war, and seize control them- 
selves. To overtures from Kienthal the I.L.P. reiterated its 
interest in a move for peace, but also its loyalty to the L.S.B. 
Developments within the B.S.P., however, made these orthodox 
Marxians even more responsive than before. The rift between 
the Hyndman wing and the pacifist majority, long in evidence, 
now became a split. At the annual conference, held on the eve 
of Kienthal, the minority withdrew. The conference then, al- 
though still professing allegiance to the International, gave its 
support to the Berne committee.*® 

The British labor majority looked upon this activity of the 
left with indifference or dislike. Coincident with the prepara- 
tions of the Berne commission for Kienthal, however, the British 
section of the bureau reverted to the decision taken almost a 
year earlier to invite the I.S.B. executives to London for con- 
sultation. The arrival of Vandervelde and Huysmans was the 
signal for an outburst from the labor right and the war press 
generally, which, ignorant of the views of the two Belgians, 
scented German intrigue at the faintest suggestion of the Inter- 
national. Vandervelde and Huysmans met separately repre- 
sentatives of the parliamentary party and the executives of the 
Labor party, the Fabian Society, the I.L.P., and the B.S.P., 
to whom in turn they explained the difficulties in the way of an 
assembly during the war and their belief that, so long as the 
British and French majorities abstained, no useful result could 
follow. The socialist movement was not strong enough to force 
the peace issue, but it could mobilize opinion upon the terms 
of the treaty; so they urged each section to study the problems 
involved and to prepare reports for the bureau.’ 


8 Malatesta, pp. 101-5, 251-55; Maxe, pp. 52-55; Postgate, p. 97; Dutt, pp. 8-9; 
Report of the annual conference of the Independent Labour party (1916), pp. 32-33; Labour 
leader, Apr. 20-27, June 15, 1916; Call, Apr. 20—Sept. 7, 1916. 

® Report of the fifteenth annual conference of the Labour party (1916), p. 136; Report of 
the sixteenth annual conference of the Labour party (1917), pp. 6, 44; Report of the annual 
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With the opportunist views of the I.S.B. executives concern- 
ing an assembly the Labor party majority had much sympathy. 
They refused, nevertheless, to forward a peace program, and 
emphasized their opinion that any consideration of terms was at 
present premature, that it would be susceptible to misinterpre- 
tation as defeatism by ally and enemy alike, and that they were 
concerned only with the prosecution of the war to a victorious 
conclusion. The Fabians, the I.L.P., and the B.S.P. on the con- 
trary approved and soon forwarded their respective programs 
to The Hague. In other respects the two left societies were less 
amenable to the suggestions of Huysmans and Vandervelde. 
The I.L.P. bluntly told them they had failed in their duty, 
wherefore the I.L.P. approved of Zimmerwald and would sup- 
port any bona fide peace movement. The B.S.P. was even more 
caustic in its criticism. After twenty months of silence the best 
the officials of the International could do, they said, was a lame 
attempt to justify a deplorable failure. There were many in 
both parties who felt that the cause of peace and international- 
ism should be taken up by more inspired, even if less authorized, 
standard-bearers of socialism.'° 

Trials of strength between majority and minority views were 
offered by the annual meetings of the Trade Union Congress 
and the Labor party. On September 5, 1916, at Birmingham 
the former by a vote of 1,486,000 to 723,000 rejected an Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor proposal for a labor conference con- 
temporary with the peace congress. In a debate where feeling 
ran high the majority manifested its opposition to any parley 
with German Social Democrats even at the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. On January 23-25, 1917, the Labor party, meeting at 
Manchester, again showed itself primarily concerned with win- 
ning the war. On the last day of the session occurred its first 
full-dress debate on the International. An I.L.P. resolution 
called for a conference and the speedy reconstitution of the 
International. The opposition denied the practicality of such a 
gathering. To put French and Germans or Serbs and Bulgarians 
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together, said J. R. Clynes, would produce a “frightful bear 
garden.”’ By a vote of 1,498,000 to 696,000 the Labor party 
majority once more emphasized its faith in the Allied cause and 
its distrust of the German Social Democrats. This ballot, how- 
ever, revealed a minority unexpectedly large. Contrary to a 
widespread impression, not all the active forces of interna- 
tionalism resided in the socialist societies. Pacifist socialists 
were its prominent advocates, but over nine-tenths of the 
minority came from the ranks of trade-unionism. In spite of 
the defeat the left had some ground for encouragement." 

A proposal from another quarter was, meantime, broached 
to the British sections. The French party, alarmed at the 
activity of the Zimmerwaldians, promoted a conference of 
inter-Allied socialists to be held March 10, 1917, at Paris. As 
that date drew near, however, the sponsors became dubious of 
the result. If the meeting were called according to the constitu- 
tion of the International, control might possibly fall into the 
hands of the left groups; and, instead of closing ranks against 
the enemy, it might develop into a demonstration of the 
strength of the peace movement. Of the twenty votes assigned 
to Great Britain, half went to the Labor party, four to the 
I.L.P., four to the B.S.P., and two to the Fabians. Historically 
and constitutionally the socialist societies had a right to that 
representation, but it gave them a voting strength utterly dis- 
proportionate to their numbers. The government socialists 
could expect no aid from the Italian and Russian sections; and, 
to cap the climax, the French party conference of December 25, 
1916, revealed a sudden and startling growth of the minority. 
The French majority, with the acquiescence of Vandervelde, 
then attempted to weight the proposed conference in its favor 
by giving a part of the Italian vote to the social patriot section 
of Mussolini and one of four B.S.P. votes to Hyndman’s newly 
formed National Socialist party. Protests now arose on both 
sides with mutual accusations of a gerrymander. The Italian 
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party recalled its decision to participate, and Russian groups de- 
clared their preference for a conference of Zimmerwaldians. The 
I.L.P. and the B.S.P. objected to any tampering with the con- 
stitution, but were willing to attend any meeting that would 
bring socialists together. The Labor party, however, only a few 
days before the date set, gave the plan a fatal blow by reversing 
its decision to send delegates and pronouncing an inter-Allied 
conference at the moment inopportune. The conservative lead- 
ers of British trade-unionism still upheld the official view of the 
war and would not allow control of the movement to pass into 
the hands of the socialist and pacifist wing.” 

Events were occurring, however, which during the year 1917 
produced a significant change in the outlook of British labor. 
There was widespread discontent due to war-weariness, food 
scarcity, high prices, the resort to conscription, and the fear 
that trade-union regulations, once surrendered, might never be 
restored. The dubious inadequacy of official war aims and the 
failure to take advantage of the German peace offer of Decem- 
ber, 1916, aroused a feeling of distrust toward the governments. 
Above all, the first Russian Revolution stirred the labor world. 
The result was a quickening and strengthening of all left-wing 
tendencies and a shift of the trade-union center toward the 
position of the socialist left. This trend was apparent especially 
in the proposal of the Stockholm conference, the supreme ef- 
fort of the internationalists during the war. 

The tremendous event in Russia inspired many with the con- 
viction that the long-awaited moment had come for convoking 
the International. A committee of Dutch and Scandinavian 
socialists was formed which, together with Secretary Huys- 
mans, issued a call for a congress at Stockholm to which both 
majorities and minorities of all affiliated sections would send 
delegates. Shortly thereafter the executive committee of the 
Petrograd soviet paralleled the Dutch-Scandinavian initiative 
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by appealing independently for a conference, the decisions of 
which should be binding upon all participants. After some nego- 
tiations the Russians were induced to fuse their plan with that 
of Stockholm. Matters were somewhat confused, however, by 
the Zimmerwaldian Berne commission which, because “‘social- 
patriots” were invited to Stockholm, refused to co-operate in 
preparatory work and, instead, planned a conference of its own 
adherents on the eve of, and at the same place as, the general 
one.!® 

The Labor party executive, bound by the decision of the 
Manchester conference, at first decisively rejected the invitation 
from the Dutch-Scandinavian committee, but the action of the 
Petrograd soviet demanded more serious consideration. Active 
participation in the war by Russia was as important as it was 
uncertain; so, in order not to alienate an ally, the executive 
consented to send to Petrograd a deputation representative of 
all sections of the movement to secure further information. On 
the contrary, the response of the minorities to the Stockholm 
proposal was immediate and enthusiastic. On June 3 they spon- 
sored a conference at Leeds to greet the Russian Revolution. As 
a demonstration of left-wing strength it was impressive, but it 
had an unfortunate aftermath. It rebuffed an effort of the sea- 
men’s union to delete a motion favoring a peace without an- 
nexations or indemnities. The seamen, whose sufferings from 
German methods of warfare drove them to assume a very mili- 
tant position on the labor right, were so incensed that in retalia- 
tion they refused to allow J. Ramsay MacDonald and Fred 
Jowett, I.L.P. representatives on the delegation to Russia, to 
sail and so began a feud that lasted throughout the war. The 
deputation thereupon broke up, as the majority representa- 
tives refused to go on without the I.L.P. men. Upon word of 
this action the Labor party executive, before proceeding fur- 
ther, decided to await the return from Petrograd of Arthur 

18 Camille Huysmans’ preface to “Comité organisateur de la conférence socialiste 
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Henderson, who a few weeks before had gone there upon an 
official mission.'* 

Henderson, Labor member of the War Cabinet, went to 
Russia opposed to a meeting of the International. Soon after 
his arrival he joined with Emile Vandervelde and Albert 
Thomas in an attempt to dissuade the Petrograd soviet from 
their project. They argued the necessity of a preliminary agree- 
ment among Allied socialists and the danger of any common 
action with the Germans, but the Russians were so set in pur- 
pose that Henderson and his colleagues yielded. Since a con- 
ference appeared inevitable, the sensible course seemed to be 
to join and seek to guide it. Any other procedure would in all 
probability throw Russians and Germans together unchecked 
by other influences. Henderson, moreover, began to see posi- 
tive advantages in a conference. Useful contact might be made 
there with the growing German minority and the Allied posi- 
tion placed clearly before them. If the conference were limited 
to an exchange of views, much good might result. After six 
weeks in Russia, he was fully convinced that the British Labor 
party should be represented at Stockholm.” 

On July 24 Henderson returned to London in company with 
four delegates of the Petrograd soviet. He immediately con- 
voked the party executive and prevailed upon it to call a special 
party conference and recommend the acceptance of the Stock- 
holm proposal, provided that the latter was only of a con- 
sultative nature. It was further decided to call an inter-Allied 
conference and to come to a preliminary agreement with the 
French party on the Stockholm plan. Arthur Henderson, G. J. 
Wardle, and J. Ramsay MacDonald, accordingly, proceeded 
with the four Russians to Paris, where the French and British 

14 Report of the seventeenth annual conference of the Labour party (1918), pp. 3-4; 
Report of the annual conference of the Independent Labour party (1918), pp. 9-10; Call, 
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settled the terms upon which they would recommend acceptance 
to their respective parties. It was felt that conditions were so 
changed from those of the pre-war labor world that, in addition 
to bodies affiliated to the old International, there should be ad- 
mitted the minorities which had formed separate parties and 
trade-unions connected with the International Trade Union 
Bureau, unless already represented through some organization 
affiliated with the I.S.B. The conference, instead of being man- 
datory, should be consultative, but the national sections should 
declare definitely what effect they intended to give its decisions. 
Previous to any general congress the Allied socialists would meet 
in London. The Labor party executive endorsed the action 
taken at Paris and set August 10 as the date for the special 
conference." 

Henderson’s activity created a tremendous stir, and Stock- 
holm became the topic of the day. For the first time a way 
appeared of breaking the stalemate of the war and saving the 
fruits of the Russian Revolution, and the enthusiasm of the 
labor rank and file mounted rapidly. Many liberals, likewise, 
saw great possibilities for good in a socialist conference, but the 
conservatives were violently hostile. Stockholm was denounced 
volubly and unsparingly as a German trap into which the 
kaiser’s obedient Social Democrats would entice to their de- 
struction the unwary Allies. Henderson’s trip to Paris brought 
rounds of abuse and calls for his resignation. The labor right 
was as vehement and bitter as the conservatives. The cabinet 
was uneasy over the policy of the Labor minister. Zimmer- 
wald passports might be refused with impunity to weak social- 
ist societies, but the demands of organized labor had to be con- 
sidered. Lloyd George wavered. In May he had been favorable 
to Stockholm. His attitude now was uncertain, although the 
remainder of the ministry, including the Labor members, were 
openly antagonistic. The French and Italian governments, 
however, consistently opposed Stockholm, and the prime min- 
ister finally fell into line. On August 7 a legal opinion was ob- 
tained that the common law forbade intercourse with enemy 
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aliens without license. It was not made public, however, as the 
government, not sure of the extent of the labor swing to the left, 
thought the party might reject Stockholm." 

The Labor party conference of August 10 held the spotlight, 
for to the public the reappearance of internationalism three 
years after the announcement of its demise was as startling as 
it was unexpected. Attention was centered upon Arthur Hen- 
derson, who quietly and impressively explained why he, who 
went to Russia as a member of the government, came back 
convinced as a Labor official that his party ought to go to Stock- 
holm. He told his impressions of Russia, his anxiety lest the 
Allies be misunderstood there, and his desire that the German 
workers receive first-hand knowledge of the British labor atti- 
tude. He concluded that the time had come to use the political 
weapon to supplement the military in order to secure an honor- 
able and democratic peace. Such phrases hitherto had come 
from MacDonald, spokesman of the socialist left, rather than 
from the leader of the trade-union center. It was a remarkable 
personal triumph for Henderson that largely on the strength 
of his own observation, judgment, and reliability the party 
emphatically (1,846,000 to 550,000) reversed its decision of the 
previous January. The executive then recommended a Stock- 
holm delegation of twenty-four, of which the executive, the 
parliamentary committee of the T.U.C., and the present special 
conference would appoint eight each. The miners, with the in- 
tention of preventing separate socialist representation, offered 
an amendment that no further additions be made to the list. 
As this move infringed the terms of the invitation and raised 
many other problems, the conference adjourned until August 

17 Files for June-August, 1917, of the New statesmen, New age, Clarion, Labour 
leader, Bradford pioneer, Forward, Cali, Federationist, British citizen and empire worker, 
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21, when also a memorandum on war aims would be con- 
sidered.'® 

To the country the decisive ballot came as a surprise. The 
conservative press raged. On the floor of the house of commons 
labor was denounced as unfit mentally and by training to deal 
with such questions as would come under discussion at Stock- 
holm. The cabinet now announced its decision to refuse pass- 
ports. Henderson was the target of attacks from all sides, and 
within twenty-four hours he was out of the government.’® 

It is difficult to comprehend the prime minister’s charges 
that Henderson had deceived his colleagues as to his intention 
to exert his influence at the Labor party conference in favor of 
Stockholm and that he had misled the conference as to the 
attitude of the Russian government. Even before Henderson 
left Russia, he had announced his support of the proposal, and 
after his return to England every day had been devoted to 
open preparations for it. His version of the Russian attitude 
was correct, and within a week was confirmed by word from 
Kerensky. As Labor resented his expulsion, the affair con- 
tributed much to the party’s resumption of independence and its 
determination to have a share in shaping the peace. 

As the Labor executive felt it had not the power to alter the 
composition of the Stockholm delegation, its resolution, sub- 
mitted to the adjourned conference on August 21, admitted 
minority representation as heretofore. In these terms it was 
carried by the narrowest of majorities, 1,234,000 to 1,231,000. 
The opposition hailed the vote as a virtual defeat for Stock- 
holm, and many were the editorials on the supposed landslide 
from internationalism and the compliments to the party upon 
its soundness and good sense. With few exceptions the fact was 
overlooked that the shift in the vote was chiefly upon a condi- 
tion and not upon the principle of the conference. The real 
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issue was that of unity of policy in the national delegation or 
separate socialist representation. It was on this point that sev- 
eral large unions, including the miners with 600,000 votes, 
turned against the executive. When immediately afterward a 
resolution on the composition of the delegation incorporating 
the miners’ amendment was offered, it was overwhelmingly 
carried by 2,124,000 to 175,000.”° 

Before proceeding with the election of delegates the executive 
awaited the outcome of the inter-Allied socialist conference. On 
August 28-29 it met in London under the presidency of Arthur 
Henderson to deal with the problems of Stockholm and war 
aims. It was foredoomed to failure, however, by a condition 
imposed by the former French “‘majority”’ that no resolution 
should be binding unless passed unanimously. How far Allied 
socialism had moved was shown by the unanimous protest 
against the refusal of passports and by the scant support ac- 
corded Hyndman’s motion against any consultation so long as 
German armies occupied Allied soil. Unity on the main issues, 
however, was unobtainable. Committees under J. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Sidney Webb strove to obtain agreement, re- 
spectively, on Stockholm and war aims. A large majority fa- 
vored the report of the former for Stockholm, but the necessary 
unanimity was prevented by the Belgians, the French right, 
and the single Greek. On war aims there was much agreement 
in substance, but the differences were such that several separate 
statements were placed on record. It was apparent that more 
time and another conference would be necessary to achieve 
Allied socialist unity. Upon invitation of the I.L.P. after the 
conference adjourned, the left groups of the Italians, French, 
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Russians, and British remained for a day to discuss their own 
points of view and arrange for concerted action in the future.” 

The failure of the inter-Allied conference to achieve unity, 
together with the refusal of passports, sealed the fate of the 
Stockholm project. Labor still felt confident that if it spoke 
unitedly the governments would ultimately yield; but, so long 
as not even the Allied groups were in agreement, it seemed 
futile to go to Stockholm. Even many ardent I.L.P. men were 
convinced by the events of those sessions that some preliminary 
steps were desirable before sitting down with socialists of enemy 
states. Some new tactic was necessary. An immediate oppor- 
tunity to debate it was afforded by the annual meeting of the 
T.U.C., scheduled for September 3-8 at Blackpool. 

The T.U.C. was neither affiliated to the International nor, 
heretofore, actively interested in it. Such matters were left to 
the Labor party. Uneasiness over the war-time relinquishment 
of hard-won conditions of labor and the general unrest of 1917, 
however, produced a significant change of outlook and reversal 
of policy. When Henderson returned from Russia with views 
so profoundly altered, the parliamentary committee of the 
T.U.C. decided it ought to participate in international gather- 
ings, and proceeded to establish close relations with the Labor 
party executive. It was ready to send delegates to Stockholm, 
and it shared in the inter-Allied conference. After the disil- 
lusionment of that meeting, the parliamentary committee pre- 
pared a compromise resolution which, it was hoped, all trade- 
unionists could support. Its substance was that, since a con- 
ference at Stockholm at the present moment could not be suc- 
cessful, general agreement should be sought among the working 
classes of the Allied nations as the fundamental condition of a 
successful International; and in these conferences the national 
minorities should either be governed by majority rule or else 
be given a voting power according to the number of persons actu- 
ally represented. At Blackpool, Henderson, present as a fra- 
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ternal delegate of the Labor party, was welcomed with un- 
precedented warmth as he restated the case for a conference. 
Such opposition as existed came from the uncompromising sea- 
men on the right and from the extreme left. In the end the 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 2,849,000 to 91,000. The 
Labor party executive immediately assimilated its policy to 
that of the T.U.C. Out of this co-operation developed the 
policy of drawing up a peace program which would become the 
basis, successively, of national, Allied, and ultimately, inter- 
national agreement.” 

To avert a schism in the ranks of labor, accordingly, the 
Stockholm project was, in effect, shelved. Never again during 
the war was such a meeting so near realization as in those days 
of August, 1917. The agitation, however, achieved almost as 
much as an actual meeting. It revived the international spirit, 
brought it into view, and compelled the attention of many who 
had never before given it a thought. It gave currency to the 
ideals of labor so effectively that the governments and diplo- 
mats could not ignore them. Yet the failure of the moderates 
to force the issue drove the revolutionaries to the acceptance 
of Lenin’s view and ultimately to the decision in favor of the 
Third or Communist International. 

The new policy inaugurated by British labor was not one to 
be accomplished speedily; but the party’s memorandum on war 
aims progressed steadily and, on December 28, 1917, was sub- 
mitted to a joint conference of societies affiliated to the party 
and the T.U.C. With virtual unanimity this famous document 
was accepted, so that national unity was achieved on the basis 
of a peace program remarkable for its practical idealism. The 
next step was to place the memorandum before the parties of 
the Allies at a meeting arranged for February 20, 1918, at 
London. This inter-Allied conference, the third since the war, 
was called by the two committees of the British labor move- 
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ment, instead of the British section of the 1.S.B. This made it 
possible to ignore the International’s rules governing the com- 
position of congresses, to omit some bodies usually invited, and 
to include others unaffiliated. In spite of vigorous protests the 
British socialists were refused separate representation. The abo- 
lition of the liberum veto made obstructive tactics from either 
the right or the left impossible, and preliminary conversations 
between the British and French parties accomplished so much 
that agreement was comparatively easy. With some changes 
and additions the war aims of British labor became the platform 
of Allied labor and socialism, on the basis of which they would 
once more approach the socialists of the Central Powers.” 

To establish contact between the democracies, however, was 
easier said than done. Four copies of the inter-Allied memo- 
randum sent directly to the German Social Democrats never 
penetrated the censorship, so that it was the end of May before 
Friedrich Ebert could announce the indirect receipt of a text. 
When replies finally came through from the parties of Bulgaria 
and Hungary, the German socialists of Austria, and the German 
minority, they were highly encouraging to the British leaders. 
On such general principles as the evacuation of occupied terri- 
tories, no annexations or indemnities, disarmament, and the 
restoration of Belgium, and even upon the more contentious 
territorial questions, there was a willingness to accept the 
memorandum. The months wore on, however, with no direct 
response from the German majority, without whose adherence 
nothing could be done. Hopes rose or fell according to the tenor 
of an editorial in Vorwérts or remarks of Miiller or Scheide- 
mann. In June the Dutch Socialist, Troelstra, after conversa- 
tions with the German leaders, attempted to bring a verbal 
statement but was blocked by the refusal of a British visa. An 
effort of Arthur Henderson and C. W. Bowerman, secretaries, 
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respectively, of the Labor party and the T.U.C., to go to 
Switzerland and learn the truth from Troelstra’s own lips was 
similarly thwarted by the refusal of passports. It ultimately ap- 
peared that the Germans were willing to accept the general 
principles but that they balked at the territorial proposals, 
which to their eyes coincided in many respects with the aims 
of Allied imperialism. It became clear that the followers of 
Ebert and Scheidemann would never enter a conference com- 
mitted to a program disadvantageous to the Central Powers. 
They, too, like the Entente socialists, had to face the wrath of 
their conservatives, for the Pan-Germans were accusing the 
International of being a tool of their enemies. It was, moreover, 
difficult for those who had pledged their support to the war to 
ask for peace just at the moment when decisive victory on the 
eastern front and advancing armies on the western promised to 
put an end to the military stalemate. The peace-by-negotia- 
tions movement was, accordingly, brought to a standstill. 
When, during the spring and summer of 1918, attention was 
absorbed in the mighty German thrusts and the great Allied 
offensive, the Labor party and the trade-unions might continue 
to discuss the International but they could not advance its 
cause.”* 

In an effort to bring American labor into line, another inter- 
Allied conference, the fourth and last, was held at London, 
September 17-20, 1918, but on the International the disagree- 
ment was hopeless. The British laid before the delegates an 
analysis of the replies from the socialists of the enemy powers, 
but the only conference that interested the Americans was one 
of trade-unions with very limited objectives and concurrent 
with the official peace congress. Samuel Gompers was, never- 

24 Labor party pamphlet, The replies of the socialist parties of the Central Powers to 
the memorandum on war aims (1918); Report of the nineteenth annual conference of the 
Labour party (1919), pp. 3-7; Report of the proceedings of the fiftieth annual conference 
of the Trades Union Congress (1918), pp. 55-56, 67-69, 196-211, 236-37; New statesman, 
Mar. 9, June 29, July 20, 27, Aug. 24, 1918; Labour leader, Mar. 2, May 9, July 18— 
Sept. 12, 1918; Bradford pioneer, July 5—Aug. 23, 1918; Forward, Mar. 16-30, June 


15-29, Aug. 17—Sept. 28, 1918; War and peace, Aug., 1918; Clarion, Aug. 16—Sept. 
27, 1918; British citizen and empire worker, Mar. 9, Sept. 7-14, 1918; Seaman, Aug. 16, 


1918. 
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theless, added to a previously appointed committee of three— 
Henderson, Vandervelde, and Albert Thomas—to prepare for 
a congress which, as Allied victory was now in sight, could not 
be far off. The parties of the left, meantime, disgusted with a 
summer of inaction and compromise and piqued at continued 
exclusion from the councils of the movement, began to question 
the value of an International controlled by the moderates. 
I.L.P. members demanded its thorough reconstitution. The 
B.S.P. openly debated the desirability of a new revolutionary 
International and kept close watch on events at Moscow.” 

Victory and the armistice centered attention on the proposed 
labor conference concurrent with the official peace congress. 
Vandervelde still hesitated, but the insistence of the British 
party led to the call. At Berne, February 3-9, 1919, the forces 
of labor and socialism would meet to formulate working-class 
opinion for the benefit of those at Paris and begin the recon- 
struction of the International, while a separate trade-union as- 
sembly was arranged for the same time and place. The A. F. 
of L. and the Belgians refused to attend, as did also certain 
left sections, including the official parties of Italy, Switzerland, 
Norway, Serbia, and Rumania, which regarded this group as 
reactionary. The Russian bolsheviki, meanwhile, were prepar- 
ing for a communist conference in March at Moscow. The 
absence of the two extremes bettered the possibility of agree- 
ment at Berne. 

To this conference came Arthur Henderson, J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Philip Snowden, C. T. Cramp, and J. McGurk 
for the Labor party and J. H. Thomas, G. H. Stuart-Bunning, 
Margaret Bondfield, T. Greenall, and R. Shirkie for the T.U.C. 
From their actions at Berne one may gather what would have 
been the British réle if the Stockholm project had materialized. 
It became their function to keep the conference on an even keel 
and moving forward in spite of the danger of being swamped 
by squalls of nationalism. At the very outset it was confronted 


25 Report of the eighteenth annual conference of the Labour party (June, 1918), pp. 8-10; 
Report of the nineteenth annual conference of the Labour party (1919), pp. 3-11; New 
statesman, Sept. 28, 1918; Labour leader, Sept. 19-26, Dec. 26, 1918; Bradford pioneer, 
Oct. 4, 1918; Forward, Mar. 9, May 11, Sept. 28, 1918; Post, Oct. 4, 1918; New age, 
June 13, Sept. 26, 1918; Call, Apr. 4, May 9, Aug. 8, 29, 1918. 
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by the war-guilt controversy, which revealed what an actual 
meeting at Stockholm would have faced in national feeling. For 
two days, as Albert Thomas and Renaudel strove to force a 
humiliating confession from the Germans, the two sides raged 
violently at one another. It was due largely to the even temper 
and diplomatic skill of Henderson and Stuart-Bunning that the 
conference was recalled to its purpose and a way out found by a 
formula in which the German majority affirmed the complete 
separation of the new revolutionary Germany from the old 
system responsible for the war, and the question of guilt was 
left for a future congress to be held under more normal condi- 
tions. 

With harmony restored, the conference proceeded with its 
constructive work. The report on a league of nations was intro- 
duced by J. H. Thomas and supported by Henderson and Mrs. 
Snowden, but most impressive of all the speeches was that of 
MacDonald. His forceful and eloquent appeal for an effective 
league was one of the high points of the conference. In the dis- 
cussion of territorial questions MacDonald expressed the will- 
ingness of British labor to support an application of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination that would not be one-sided. In be- 
half of the international labor charter, worked out jointly with 
the trade-union conference, Henderson, Shirkie, and McGurk 
helped lay foundations for an international labor office. In the 
last important discussion on “Democracy versus dictatorship” 
two resolutions placed before the conference were hotly de- 
bated. The British defended the Branting or majority resolu- 
tion; and MacDonald won his second ovation by an able speech 
for a socialism gained by parliamentary methods, based upon 
liberty and democracy, and opposed to anything like a perma- 
nent dictatorship. The minority objected to the implied con- 
demnation of Russian methods. All agreed in favor of a com- 
mission of inquiry to Russia, but this proposal was later frus- 
trated by the refusal of passports. In conclusion the conference 
accepted a plan of the British delegation, somewhat modified, 
for an executive of three, namely, Branting, Henderson, and 
Huysmans, assisted by a commission of two from each organ- 
ization, to continue the work of the conference, endeavor to in- 
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fluence the official congress at Paris in favor of its findings, and 
further the reconstitution of the International.” 

Berne showed that the International could be rebuilt. In 
spite of prophesies of disaster the forces of labor and socialism, 
separated by four years of war, effected a meeting. One year 
later at Geneva the Second International was formally revived. 
There were, however, great gaps in the ranks. The Russian 
communists in March, 1919, founded the Third International, 
committed to the abandonment of parliamentary action and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. In Great Britain the B.S.P. 
was for a time drawn into its orbit, and many of its members 
remained communists. A group of center parties, including the 
I.L.P., left to form the International Working Union of Social- 
ist Parties, which declared against both the moderation of the 
Second International and the radicalism of the Third. Reunion 
of this ‘““Two-and-a-half”’ as it was humorously styled, with the 
Second was effected in 1923 at Hamburg, but the antipathy of 
the socialist Second toward the ideals of the communist Third 
remained as strong as during the debate on dictatorship at 
Berne. 

The effort expended on internationalism during the war did 
far more than prepare for the revival of the organization. The 
great Stockholm movement, and the numerous conferences and 
informal meetings, with their memoranda and exchanges of 
view, crystallized opinion and united the forces of labor and 
liberalism. When President Wilson went to the peace confer- 
ence, these powerful sections were already marshaled in support 
of the principles they shared with him. So, although powerless 
to prevent the war, the British labor movement and the Inter- 
national did make a contribution to the peace. 


STaNnForD UNIVERSITY 


% Report of the nineteenth annual conference of the Labour party (1919), pp. 13-19, 
196-205; Report of the twenty-seventh annual conference of the I.L.P. (1919), pp. 10-12, 
44-45, 67-70; files for Jan.—Mar., 1919, of the Labour leader, Forward, New statesman, 
Railway review, Workers’ dreadnought, Seaman, and British citizen and empire worker; 
Socialist review, Apr.-June, 1919, pp. 108-14; Nation (London), Feb. 22, 1919; Atlantic 
monthly, CX XIII (1919), 707-13; John de Kay, The spirit of the International at Berne 
(n.p., 1919); Mrs. Philip Snowden, A political pilgrim in Europe (New York, 1921), 
pp. 11-36. 
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LETTERS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF AN ESTATE 
DURING THE OLD REGIME 


LOUIS GOTTSCHALK AND JANET L. MAC DONALD 


HE twelve letters! which are published below are per- 
haps all that remain of the correspondence of Jean 
Gerard,” the avocat who acted as one of the tuteurs and 
managed the estate of the Marquis de Lafayette during that 
nobleman’s minority. The letters are addressed either to Mar- 
guerite-Madeleine du Motier, the marquis’ maiden aunt, who 
superintended his lands in Auvergne, or to the curé of Cha- 
vaniac, Lafayette’s birthplace. They deal, however, with his 
property in Touraine and Brittany as well as in Auvergne. 
Though they have already been briefly cited* for the details 
they provide regarding the career of Lafayette, they are given 
here in full because they are of more than biographical impor- 
tance. They shed some light on the management of an aristo- 
cratic estate during the minority and absence of the lord, giving 
evidence that tends to support the thesis that there was a “‘feu- 
dal reaction” before the French Revolution. It will be seen, for 
example, that Gerard, in his ward’s name, engaged in much liti- 
gation, acquired new lands, renewed his terriers, tried to avoid 
his taxes, and endeavored to secure new privileges that his rank 
made possible. The tremendous difficulty involved in the man- 
agement of so far-flung an estate, in a time when the transfer of 
money and of mail was slow and insecure, can easily be gathered 
from Gerard’s exasperation with his subordinates, his tone of 
urgency or of cajolery (as the situation seemed to require) when 
1 University of Chicago Libraries, Rare Book Room, DC 146, f. L2 A3, Vol. I. The let- 


ters were purchased from a dealer who claims that they were formerly the possession of 
the last descendant of that Marquis de Girardin who befriended Rousseau. 


? Cf. Louis Gottschalk, Lafayette comes to America (Chicago, 1935), pp. 4 and 57. 
3 [bid., passim and especially chap. v, ““Absentee landlord.” 
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dealing with Mlle du Motier or the curé themselves, his precise 
orders for the drawing-up of accounts and the forwarding of 
money, and the frequent lack of ready cash when large sums 
were needed. The intricacies involved in the making of a mar- 
riage contract between two noble families are also well illus- 
trated. Incidentally, an example of tax reform even before Tur- 
got is afforded by Gerard’s failure to secure a reduction in La- 
fayette’s capitation or poll tax. 

The letters begin in 1774 because previous to that time 
Gerard seems to have sent his reports to Lafayette’s grand- 
mother, the Marquise de Lafayette, whose recent death now 
made him dependent upon Mile du Motier, her daughter. They 
end in 1777, apparently because about that time Lafayette 
seems to have replaced Gerard by another avocat named Mori- 
zot. The letters are all written in the same hand, which is not 
that of the signature. All but the first, which is unsigned, carry 
the signature “Gerard.” The letter to the curé of Chavaniac, 
March 25, 1774, also carries the designation avocat after the 
signature. The composition displays a characteristic eighteenth- 
century indifference to orthography, rules of punctuation and 
capitalization, and the angles of accents. This indifference has 
been conscientiously reproduced below except in a few cases 
where failure to space or to accent properly would have left the 
reader of the printed word in greater doubt than the original 
manuscript actually creates. To avoid unnecessary repetition 
the complimentary closing-line in the letters to Mlle du Motier 
has been omitted; it is invariably the same in each of the letters: 
“Je suis avec tout Le respect et L’attachement possible Made- 
moiselle Votre Trés humble et trés obeissant Serviteur.” 

University or CxIcaGo 


I 
MADEMOISELLE 


Je n’a pti avoir Les Lettres Patentes et arrét du Conseil pour Les 
foires dorac‘ [sic], quhier Je m’empresse d’avoir Lhonneur de Vous Les 


*I.e. Aurac, or Saint-George-d’Aurac, or Saint-George-d’Aurat, a village near 
Chavaniac, of which it was the paroisse principale; cf. Henri Doniol, La participation de 
la France @ V'établissement des Etats Unis d’ Amérique (5 vols.; Paris, 1886-90), I, 657, 
n. 2; Henry Mosnier, Le chateau de Lafayette-Chavaniac (Le Puy, 1883), p. 22; and also 
Gottschalk, p. 59. 
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faire passer, pour que vous ayez La bonté de les envoyer a Clermont 
pour Les faire enregistrer quand cette formalité Sera remplie, il faudra 
donner a M. L’Intendant un memoire conforme au Projet attaché aux 
pieces a L’effet d’obtenir La Permission de faire Imprimer, en Pla- 
cards, les Exemplaires necessaires des arrets du Conseil, Lettres pa- 
tentes, et arret d’enregistrement d’Icelles; Pour etre affichés dans les 
villes Bourgs et autres Lieux Circonvoisins, au moins a Cing ou 6 Lieux 
a La Ronde d’orac. Vous avez, Mademoiselle, tout Le temps de Pou- 
voir a Ceci, La premiere des foires accordées etant, comme Vous Le 
verrez, fort eloignées. 

Je Vous prie de différer Le Payement de la Capitation a Laquelle 
Monsieur Votre neveu a été Imposé Lanneé derniere. M. L’Intendant 
vous a marqué avec raison, que Lon suivoit Limposition la plus forte, 
Je scai qu'il y a efi au Conseil un arrété a ce Sujet, qui Le port ainsi, 
mais Sous que! pretexte Lui, ou d’autres ont ils augmenté L’imposition 
de Monsieur Votre Neveu? Ca donc eté sur Le fondement de cet ar- 
reté du Conseil—sans avoir Egard a ce qu’il n’habite point L’auvergne, 
mais La Cour, ou il est imposé, Le Vexer, et lui donner Le Désagrement 
d’etre imposé en deux endroits; C’est Surquoi Je veux avoir une con- 
ference avec Le Receveur de la Capitation de la Cour. J’aurai, Ma- 
demoiselle, L’honneur de vous mander Le résultat d’Icelle. 

Je vois que vous en étes toujours avec des esperances vis avis M de 
Naucas.® Je Souhaite ardement que cette affaire Puisse finir comme 
Vous le désirez. 

Je ne manquerai point de faire part a M Le Comte Dela Riviere’ 
de ce que Vous me faites Lhonneur de me marquer; Ce na eté qu’avec 
La plus grand connoissance de Cause que Lui et moi avons revoqué 
Le S." Rossignol,* C’est un mauvais Sujet, qui si je Leusse Cra,— 
auroit Intenté vingt procés tant pour M Le Comte dela Riviere que 
pour Monsieur Votre Neveu, dans Lesquels Ils auroient Succombés. 
Pendant Le Sejour que J’ai fait en Touraine, Je n’ai recu de Lui, que 
des plaintes, néanmoins s’il eft voulu suivre Les Conseils que Je lui 
avois donné d’aller faire des excuses a M Le Bailly® des differentes 

5 T.e. Clermont-Ferrand, the largest city of the government of Auvergne and the gé- 
néralité of Riom, in which Aurac was situated. The intendant of Riom was M. de Cha- 
zerat; cf. Almanach royal, année MDCCLXXV, p. 220. 

® Unidentified. 

7? Lafayette’s great-grandfather and one of his tuteurs. 

8 Gerard’s agent or procureur in Touraine. 


® T.e. le bailli, a local royal official. 
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Jurisdictions de M Le Comte Dela Riviere et de Monsieur Votre 
neveu, Homme en place depuis 30 anneés fortuné pour La Province, 
respecté dans La Ville de Loches ou il fait avec Honneur Sa profession 
d’avocat et ne gardant ces Jurisdictions que par attachement pour Les 
Seigneurs, et ensuite en faire autant vis avis de tous Les autres officiers 
avec Lesquels ils ne pouvoit vivre, Parce qu’eux [sic] ne pouvoient Le 
Souffrir, je L’aurois conservé; Mais aprés m’avoir promis qu’il feroit 
ce que Je lui avois Conseillé, a peine fus je parti de Reignac qu’il fit 
tout Le contraire et recommenca de nouveau a Chercher querelle a 
tous les officiers, continuant d’Insulter M. Le Bailly disant qu’il étoit 
une téte a perruque, ainsi que tous Les officiers du Baillage Royal de 
Loches, et pour vous prouver, Mademoiselle, plus Clairement Le Ca- 
ractere de ce Sujet, C’est que ayant promis a M. Le Comte dela Ri- 
viere et a moi, de donner Sa revocation a Lamiable, Jexpediai des Pro- 
visions a Son Successeur Le landemain, dans Lesquelles Je dis qu’il 
S’etoit demis volontairement; Ce drdéle en ayant eté Informé n’a donné 
Sa demission, Sur Les menaces que J’ai eté obligé de Lui faire, que 
Le 10 de ce mois, et par Sa Lettre qui La contient, I] a ef Limperti- 
nence de dire a Monsieur Le Comte Dela Riviere, qu’on avoit Surpris 
Sa religion en Lui faisant Signer Ces provisions, dans Lesquelles on 
avoit dit que L’office etoit vaccant par la demission qu’il en avoit faite 
volontairement, puisquil ne La faisoit que ces Jour 10 Janvier, que 
c’etoit un faux qu’il avoit signé, que La Reception du nouvel officier et 
Le Serment qu’il avoit preté, etoient egallement faux. Enfin pour pre- 
venir Les menaces d’un Sujet aussi dangereux, J’ai pris Le parti d’en- 
voyer au nouveau P*” fiscal de nouvelles Provisions dateés deux Jours 
aprés La demission que J’ai; il est notaire Royal et procureur fiscal 
dans Les Jurisdictions depuis prés de 18 ans. il est Beaufrere du mau- 
vais Sujet destitué, Lorsque Je l’ai informé du procedé dont je viens 
d’avoir Lhonneur de Vous rendre Compte, I] ma repondu que son 
beaufrere etoit Capable de tout sans venir a bout de rien, et qu’aucun 
de sa famille ne le voyoit Personne n’ayant jamais pu vivre avec Lui 
a Cause de La Singularité de Son Caractere. Voila, Mademoiselle, Le 
portrait sommaire de ce St Rossignol avec Lequel son beau frere s’at- 
tends a avoir bien des difficultés pour Lui faire rendre Les papiers qu’il 
Peut avoir appartenans aux Seigneurs, ainsi que des Cachets quil a, a 
leurs armes, II craint méme d’étre obligés [sic] de faire mettre a exe- 
cution une Sentence qui a condamné par Corps ce petit Rossignol, a 
rendre Compte de deniers dont il a eté Chargés par Justice; deniers 


10 T.e., procureur, or steward. 
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qui auroient dus etre distribues a des malheureux Créanciers qui meu- 
rent de faim. Me. Olivier" ancien procureur au Parlement,” qui avoit 
donné a M Le Comte dela Riviere ce St. Rossignol, Lui avoit fait un 
vilain présent. Et le Lui ayant reproché a mon retour de Reignac"® 
I] me dit quil ne Le connoisoit par tel, qu’il etoit instruit de Sa Con- 
duite, et que Je ne pouvois mieux faire que de la Revoquer. 


Paris ce 31 Janvier 1774 
II 


MADEMOISELLE 

I] me paroit que le mariage de Monsieur Le Marquis Dela fayette, 
sera heureusement celebré Incontinent La Quasimodo.'* pourquoi 
conformement a la Clause inserée dans Son Contrat de Mariage, qui 
porte que pour Constater la genéralité de Son mobilier, et empécher 
qu’il n’entre en Communaute que la Somme Stipuleé devoir y Entrer, 
Je rendrai mon Compte de Tutelle qui Constatera, tout ce mobilier, 
Consequemment les revenus detous Ses biens en général, Jusqu’au 
premier avril prochain. Ce que je ne puis faire que d’aprés les Comptes 
généraux des Revenus des differentes terres qui seront faits par les 
differents receveurs d’Icelles, en Recette, Depense, et reprise, Jusqu’au 
dit Jour |* avril prochain. Je Viens d’écrire a M. Le Chevalier dela 
Villebeaud"’ pour Le prier de Le faire rendre par Les receveurs qui Sont 
Sous Lui, tous Les Susdits Comptes, pour ensuite travailler au Sien, 
méme a un particulier du contenu en LInventaire fait en Bretagne, 
dont je lui ai laissé le modele dans le Voyage que j’ay ait fait en 1772. 
Pour ensuite m’envoyer Letout aussité6t qu’il Sera en etat. 

Je viens d’ecrire La méme Chose au S°. Olivier receveur a Reignac; 
il ne me reste donc plus qu’a Vous Supplier, Mademoiselle, d’avoir la 
bonté de faire faire un Etat exact en Recette, et un en dépense, de la 
gestion que feu Madame La Marquise votre mére, a efi depuis La no- 
mination a la tutelle de Monsieur Le Marquis Delafayette, jusqua Son 
décés. il faudra que L’Etat de la Recette Comprenne La priseé du 


1 Rossignol’s successor. 

2 The parlements were the highest law courts in France; a procureur au parlement was 
a legal officer having the right to represent a corporation or an individual in these courts 
They were not avocats, however. 

18 One of Lafayette’s holdings in Touraine. 

4 Lafayette married Adrienne de Noailles on April 11, 1774. Though Gerard says 
here that the wedding was expected to take place on the Sunday after Easter (Quasi- 
modo), it actually occurred on the following Monday. 


18 Gerard’s procureur in Brittany. 
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mobilier, et les deniers comptans qui Se sont trouvés au déces de M. Le 
Marquis Dela Riviere.'® 

Il faudra ensuite faire de pareils Etats en Recette, Depense, et re- 
prise, de la gestion dont vous avez ef, Mademoiselle, La bonté de 
Vous Charger, depuis le déceds de Madame Votre mere, Jusqu’au dit 
Jour premier avril prochain, et que dans L’Etat de Recette il y soit 
Compris les deniers Comptans, et la Prisée du mobilier trouvés lors de 
l’Inventaire fait aprés le déces de Madame votre mére; Et il faudra 
s'il vous plait, Mademoiselle, que chacun de ces Etats, Soit Certifié 
veritable par vous. 

J’ignore Si vous avez ainsi que Madame La Comtesse votre Soeur, 
eté remplies de Vos Legitimes; dans le cas ou vous ne l’auriez pas eté? 
Je vous prirai de vouloir bien Joindre aux Etats cy dessus, un Etat 
particulier du montant de ces Legitimes, de cequi Vous en a eté payé 
et de cequi peut Vous en rester df; afin qu’il puisse étre fait un ar- 
rangement, tel qui Conviendra pour que Vous ayez la satisfaction Qui 
vous est die. 


Paris le 23 fevrier 1774 
J’ai fait Remettre 


par M le Duc D’ayen"’ un Mémoire a M le Contrdéleur genéral'* pour 
la Capitation de Monsieur votre neveu. 


Ill 


a Paris Le 25 mars 1774 

MonsIEUR 
C’est en qualité de tuteur onéraire de M Le Marquis delafayette 
que j’ai Lhonneur de Vous ecrire pour Vous prier Instamment de Vou- 
loir bien au recu de ma Lettre expedier Son extrait Baptistaire, et de 
Lenvoyer Sur Le champ par un expres Légaliser a St Flour'® pour me 
Le renvoyer a Linstant a mon adresse rue des Boucheries St Germain, 
afin que Je Le recoive avant Le dimanche de la Quasimodo. Le Ma- 
riage de M. Le Marquis Dela fayette pour Lequel j’ai besoin de cet 
extrait Baptistaire, etant fixé au Lundi Lendemain de Quasimodo, Ce 
qui me fait Vous prier Monsieur de ne pas perdre un moment Sur La 
demande que J’ay L’honneur de Vous faire. Je Vous aurois evité Cet 


16 Lafayette’s grandfather. 
17 Lafayette’s intended father-in-law, the son of the Duc de Noailles. 
18 Abbé Terray. 


19 The episcopal seat of the diocese in which Chavaniac was located. The Bishop of 
St. Flour was Paul de Ribeyre: cf. Almanach royal, année MDCCLXXV, p. 57. 
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embarras Si Mademoiselle Dumotier n’eut pas eté absente Je la prirai 
de Vous rembourser Ce que Vous aurez déboursés. 
J’ay Lhonneur d’Etre avec un devouement Sincere et respectueux 


Monsieur 
Votre trés Humble et 


trés obeissant Serviteur 


IV 

MonsIEuR 

J’ay ef Lhonneur de Vous écrire pour Vous prier de m’envoyer Le 
plus promptement possible Lextrait Baptistaire de M. Le Marquis 
Dela Fayette duement Légalisé. je l’attends avec empressement. 

Voici Le ban de Mariage que Je Vous prie de Publier Le premier 
dimanche ou La premiere fete aprés La reception de ma présente 
Lettre; et de vouloir bien L’envoyer ensuite a Monsig™ L’Eveque de 
S‘ Flour avec la Lettre que M Le Comte Dela Riviere Lui ecrit a 
Cachet volant que je vous prie de fermer afin d’avoir La dispense des 
deux autres Bans. que je ne Pourrai recevoir avant Le Mariage fixé 
au Lendemain de La Quasimodo. mais il est convenu avec M le Curé 
de St Roch de Paris ou Se fera Le mariage, que La Celebration Sen 
feroit sur La publication des autres bans dans Les paroisses indis- 
pensables, Celle que Vous ferez dans la Votre, n’etant que par ceque 
nous pensons que cela fera plaisir a Mademoiselle Demotier. et Les 
piéces que Vous m’enverrez a cet egard seront jointes aux autres 
quoique la Celeb™ du mariage Soit faite. I] n’en est pas de méme de 
L’extrait Baptistaire Légalisé quil faut absolument, et que Je compte 
que Vous aurez La bonté de faire partir avant que ma présente Vous 
Soit rendue. 

Je Vous repete Monsieur que Vos Honoraires et déboursés Vous 
Seront exactement Payés. 

J’ay Lhonneur d’Etre avec un devouement Sincere et respectueux 


Monsieur 
Votre trés humble et trés 


obeissant Serviteur 
A Parts le 28 mars 1774 


Vv 
MADEMOISELLE 
Il y a longtems que je n’ai eu Lhonneur de Vous écrire, Ignorant ou 


vous etiez. Monsieur Le Marquis de lafayette m’ayant appris que 
vous etiez de retour a Chavaniac, Je prends la liberté de vous y deman- 
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der des nouvelles de Votre Santé, et de vous prier de vouloir bien 
examiner Sur le livre de Recette de feu M. Le Marquis Dela Riviere, 
Jusqu’a quel tems il a eté payé des arrérages de la rente die par M et 
Madame de Tane,” et d’avoir la bonté de m’en envoyer La note 
exacte, pour que je puisse faire le Compte de Ces arrérages, et donner 
a Mad* La Comtesse de Tane, Conjointement avec M. Le Marquis 
Delafayette, Si le cas y échoit, La main Leveé quelle ne cesse de me 
demander d’une opposition formée par feu M Le Marquis de La Ri- 
viere sur ladite Dame de Tane, entre Les mains de M Le Comte 
DelaMarche” qui lui Paye une pension. 

Je travaille, Mademoiselle, a mon Comj:te de Tutelle, je me trouve 
arrété par les Etats de Recette et Dépense. que j’ai ef Lhonneur de 
vous prier de m’envoyer, par une de mes précedentes lettres; Etats 
indispensables et absolument nécessaires pour les Interéts de Monsieur 
Vétre neveu, s’agissant de Constater au Vrai, autant qu’il Sera pos- 
sible, Ses revenus annuels, et ce qui en est dus et échus au tems du 
mariage, afin qu'il n’y en entre dans La Communauté, que La Somme 
portée par Le Contrat de Mariage. M. Trutat” qui est chargé d’avoir 
Lhonneur de vous envoyer Le modéle de procuration qu’il est néces- 
saire que vous ayez la bonté d’envoyer a M. Le Comte dela Riviere a 
L’effet d’entendre, Clore debatre, et arréter mon Compte; est en 
méme tems Chargé de vous représenter qu’il n’est pas possible de Se 
passer des Susdits Etats de Recette et Dépense. Celui des revenus des 
terres que j’ai, n’etant pas Suffisant, et étant méme inexacte pour la 
fixation des revenus annuels desdittes terres, en cequ’il ni a rien detiré 
pour La moitié du produit des Lods et ventes** reservés par Le Bail 
des terres de Vissac et St. Romain, non plus que pour Le revenu an- 
nuel de bois dependans de Vissac et de |’etang scitué a Villeneuve.** 

Il en est deméme du bois de St. Romain et de Lamaison Scituée a 
Brioude, auxquels objets il est absolument nécessaires d’y fixer un 
revenu annuel, sauf des bois de Futaye*® Si on n’en Coupe point. 


20 Unidentified. 


21 The title of the son of the Prince de Conti; cf. ““Marche (La)” in La Chesnaye- 
Desbois, Dictionnaire de la noblesse (2d ed.; 12 vols.; Paris, 1770-78). 


2 A Paris notary regularly employed by Lafayette. 


23 Lods et ventes were a feudal payment due to a lord upon the sale of a piece of prop- 
erty. 

24 Vissac, St. Romain (or Siaugues-St. Romain), and Villeneuve were villages in 
Auvergne in which Lafayette had feudal proprietary rights. 

25 Probably not a place-name, but the old form of futaie (“forest’’). 
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Je vous supplie donc, Mademoiselle, d’avoir la bonté de me faire 
passer tout ceci Leplustét qu’il vous Sera possible. afin que je puisse 
rendre mon Compte aussi Clair que je le désire, tant pour Monsieur 
Votre neveu, pour la famille ou il est entré que pour moi méme. 

Paris ce 15 mai 1774 
VI 
MADEMOISELLE 

M. Labbé demurat”’ me remit hyer Le Compte que vous lui avez 
envoié. Je viens de L’examiner, et J’y ai remarqué que L’auteur de Ce 
Compte y a fait en Le dressant, une Confusion d’une Partie des 
Sommes Tant en recette qu’en dépense, de Celles dont vous étes déja 
Chargeé par LInventaire, Desorte qu’il ne m’est pas possible, Made- 
moiselle de faire Le dépouillement de Ce Compte qu’au préalable L’au- 
teur d’Icelui n’en ait rélevé exactement sur La Recette et Sur La dé- 
pense Les Sommes énoncées dans L’Inventaire et dans L’Etat y an- 
nexé, Sans quoi, mon travail Seroit nébuleux, et I] pourroit en resulter 
une Fausse opération. Je vous Prie donc, Mademoiselle, de vouloir 
bien me faire faire Ce relevé, n’ayant pi y Parvenir moi méme, et de 
me L’envoyer Le plustét Qu’il Vous Sera Possible. 

Si J’avois pi me rendre certain, que Le Compte Comprend tout ce 
que vous avez recu et Tout ce que vous avez dépensé en argent, J’au- 
rois operé en Conséquence, en diminuant Seulement sur La Recette 
Les Sommes que vous avez déclaré avoir regu Lors de LInventaire, et 
sur La dépense Le montant de ceque Vous avez déclaré avoir Payé aux 
Particuliers denommés en LEtat y annexé. 

Je Suis Fort aise, Mademoiselle, que M. Le Duc d’ayen ait enfin 
Consenti a L’acquisition de la terre D’azinieres,?” Vous recevrez par 
Cet ordinaire Le pouvoir de M. Le Comte Dela Riviere a cet effet, que 
Je lui ai fait Signer. 

C’est avec bien du plaisir, Mademoiselle, que J’ay L’honneur de 
vous apprendre, que le procés avec Les Curateurs de Madame Dorge- 
ville &** vient d’etre Jugé. Ces Curateurs ont gagné Leur Procés 
contre M. Dela Granderive”® Seigneur de Beaumont, et consorts, La 
Sentence dont etoit appel, a eté infirmée, a Ce moyen plus d’action de 


%* Abbé Paul de Murat, grand vicar of Sens and almoner of Mme the Dauphiness; he 
was Lafayette’s cousin and one of his tuteurs. Lafayette always considered him an 
uncle (@ la mode de Bretagne). 


27 Location unidentified. 28 Unidentified. 2° Unidentified. 
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la part de ces Curateurs en Garentie Contre Monsieur Votre neveu. 
Je Suis enchanté que Lon ait Jugé ainsi, Je m’en etois flatté, et Sy L’on 
eut Jugé autrement, Je me Serois pourvd au Conseil® en Cassation de 
L’arrét; mon premier Soin en arrivant du Palais, a eté d’en informer 
M Le Comte dela Riviere, M. Le Comte de Lusignem,* et M Labbé 
demurat. Nous Scaurons dans quelque tems Plus positivement Ce que 
porte L’arrét par rapport aux dépens. 
Paris ce 1° juillet 1774 
VII 

MADEMOISELLE 

Jay Lhonneur de vous informer, que d’aprés la reponse au mémoire 
que j’avois fait pour M. Le Controleur général, tendant a obtenir La 
décharge de Monsieur Votre neveu de Sa Capitation en auvergne; II 
faut La Payer. on dit dans Cette réponse qu’en matiere d’Imposition 
de Capitation, lors qu’on est Imposé en deux endroits, que La quit- 
tance dela Cotte La plus foible, se recoit en déduction de la cotte la 
plus forte, sur L’ordonnance de L’Intendant de la Province; C’est ce 
qu’a deja fait Le Vétre. Consequemment Néant sur le mémoire. on 
observe a La fin de Cette réponse que quoique La Capitation Soit dans 
Son origine un Payement Purement personnel, L’administration actu- 
elle, a pour principe de la fixer non en égard a la qualité, mais en égard 
aux revenus réels. Jen Suis trés faché, Mademoiselle. Il faut cepen- 
dant convenir qu’en Ce Cas Monsieur Votre Neveu est bien dans 
celui d’étre Imposé a une Somme plus Considérable, Quainsi il faut 
nous tenir a Ce qui en est. 

Panis ce 8 juillet 1774 
VIII 

MADEMOISELLE 

Il est vrai que Ca eté avec une grande Satisfaction que j’ai ef L’hon- 
neur de Vous apprendre le gain du Procés des Curateurs de Madame 
D’orgeville. ce qui a operé La décharge de Monsieur Votre neveu. 
L’arrét n’etant point encore délivré, nous Ignorons Son Contenu, mais 
nous en scavons assez pour Croire qu’il nous met a couvert de toute 
inquiétude. J’aurois désiré Vous apprendre une nouvelle aussy satis- 

© The reference is probably to the grand conseil, which had appellate jurisdiction in 
certain civil cases. 


31 One of Lafayette’s “‘uncles,” a son-in-law of the Comte de la Riviere, actually not 
related to Lafayette; cf. Gottschalk, p. 17. 
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faisante Sur La Capitation, Pour Laquelle j’ai fait tout ce qui a dé- 
pendu de moi, mais La reponse du ministre a eté telle que J’ay eu 
L’honneur de Vous la marquer. 

a la Suite d’un travail que J’ai fait hyer Matin avec M Le Comte 
Dela Riviere et M Le Ch* De la Villebeaud, qui est a Paris pour me 
rendre Ses Comptes, il me donna a examiner Le mémoire que Vous 
Lui avez adressé concernant La renovation des Terriers® de Vissac et 
St. Romain; Je l’ai fait avec attention, et J’ai Cru en Conséquence, de- 
voir faire Le Projet de Traité cy Joint, que je Souhaite que Vous trou- 
viez, Mademoiselle, plus Clair, Plus net, et plus avantageux aux In- 
teréts du Seigneur pour lequel nous Stipulons; en Suivant mon plan, 
il ny aura qu’une Somme Certaine dont Vous aurez La bonté de Con- 
venir, et que je Croire que L’on pourroit fixer de huit a neuf mil Livres, 
payables dans les tems, et aux conditions y marqués, ce qui fera que 
Le Commissaire** Ne touchera qu’aprés avoir fait de l’ouvrage Pour 
le Payement qu’il recevra, et non point des 4000* a l’avance, avant 
d’avoir rien fait, et pouvant mourir quelque tems aprés, ce seroit 
4000* perdus. Les 30* quil démande pour chaque Septier de Cens,*4 
pourroient faire un objet Considerable et engendrer bien des difficultés, 
et cette proposition n’est nullement de mon gout Je désire fort que 
Tout ce que J’ai inseré dans mon Projet, Soit du Votre, etant Sans 
Lacune. 

Paris Le 18 aoust 1774 
IX 
MADEMOISELLE 

Agreé je Vous Supplie mes hommages respectueux et les voeux sin- 
ceres que je fais pour Votre Conservation, et pour que Vous Jouissiez 
pendant la nouvelle année que nous allons Commencer, de Tout ce 
qui peut Vous rendre parfaittement heureuse. 

Permettez moi Mademoiselle, de Vous démander Si Vous avez fait 
l’aequisition d’un objet d’environ 40000.* adjacent a la terre de la 
fayette,*® que Monsieur Votre neveu m’a dit que Vous deviez faire au 
lieu et place d’aziniere dont lacquisition étoit manqueé. 


82 Terriers were the records of feudal obligations. 
33 The commissaire a terrier was a legal official authorized to draw up and interpret 


terriers. 

4 The cens was the most universal of the feudal payments; a septier [or setier] de cens 
was a unit of payment based upon a measure of grain, which varied in different localities, 
or the amount of land considered necessary to produce that quantity of grain. 

5 The reference is to the ancestral estate of the Lafayettes in Basse Auvergne. 
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Je Vous avois prié Mademoiselle, d’avoir la bonté de me mettre en 
Etat de faire entre les mains de M Le Chancelier** de M. Le Comte 
D’artois,*7 La foy et hommage* qui Vous a eté demandeé pour Les 
terres de Monsieur Votre neveu, mais il m’a dit ainsy que M le Comte 
Dela Rocheaymon,*® que Messieurs, Les Seigneurs d’auvergne qui 
Sont Icy, et notamment M. de Montboissier,* disoient qu’il ne falloit 
point Se presser de faire ces foys et hommages, que l’on fait payer 
exorbitament cher, ce qui devient en verité une taxe; J’ai paié pour 
une qu’a faite M. Le Comte De Mailly*! 279*. et M Labbé DeMurat 
m’a dit avoir paie environ 200*. pour celle qu’il a rendue pour M. Son 
frere.*? il y a lieu de penser que Messieurs Les Propriétaires de terres 
relevants de L’appanage de ce Prince, ont envie de faire des represen- 
tations, et il faut attendre ce que Cecy deviendra, celle que doit rendre 
M. Le Comte de La Rocheaymon est pret a signer, nous devions aller 
un de ces Jours ensemble chez M deBastard** pour cette Cerémonie, 
mais nous sommes Convenus hyer de n’y point aller, et de voir Com- 
ment ceci tournera. 

Monsieur le Marquis Delafayette me dit avant hier pour la pre- 
miere fois qu’il lui venoit d’auvergne du Gibier et des fromages, et que 
les droits d’entrée étoient fort chers, je luis [sic] fis réponse que s’il 
meut dit cela plustét, l’ayant fait enrégistrer aux Barrieres pour ses 
terres de Bretagne et de Touraine, Je l’aurois fait en méme tems en- 
registrer pour l’auvergne; Ce sera pour l’anneé prochaine, ces enrégis- 
tremens ne se faisant que dans le mois d’octobre. 

Ces Messieurs ont déja emploié plusieurs Vaccations a l’examen de 


% Each of the princes of the blood had a separate chancelier who had charge of his 
seal and his charters. 

37 The younger of Louis XVI’s two brothers. 

38 The ancient feudal custom of swearing fealty. 

39 T.e. La Roche-Aymon, an ancient family; the Comte de La Roche-Aymon was 
probably closely related to the more easily identified Marquis de La Roche-Aymon and 
the Cardinal de La Roche-Aymon. 

40 T.e., the Baron de Montboissier of Haute-Auvergne; Mme de Montboissier was 
Lafayette’s grand-aunt; cf. Doniol, I, 659. 

41 Augustin Joseph, Comte de Mailly, Marquis d’Harcourt, and later maréchal de 
France. 

#2 Apparently the abbé’s older brother, who inherited the family estate in and around 
the diocese of St. Flour. 


43 The chancelier of the Comte d’ Artois; cf. Almanach royal, année MDCCLX XV, p 
170. He lived on the Rue St. Martin vis-a-vis the Rue de Montmorency. 
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mon Compte de tutelle Nous esperons que sous huitaine Le Tout sera 
fini; M. Labbé de murat ala bonté de se rendre trés exactement aux 
assemblées. 


Paris le 28 X>re 
1774 


xX 
MADEMOISELLE 

Je suis pressé d’avoir les fonds dont il S’agit, Parce que nous devons 
des interéts qui Courent des Principaux restant dus. que Je veux faire 
cesser le plustét quil me sera possible, c’est 4 dire au moment que je 
recevrai ces fonds. Permettez moi, Mademoiselle, d’avoir L’honneur 
de Vous dire, que vous étes en erreur sur le prix que j’ai fait avec le 
directeur du Carosse de Clermont,*‘ en disant que c’est un prix bien 
cher que 4.* pour 100*; si cela etoit ainsi, ce prix seroit presqu’aussy 
couteux que la poste, mais c’est 4.% par mil livres, et non par Cent 
Livres; il n’y a personne qui n’ait trouvé le prix que j’ai fait a bon 
marché, M Le Duc D’ayen Le premier. 

Je ne connois point le receveur Général*® de Vétre Province, mais 
un de mes amis qui le connoit, lui a parlé, il lui a dit qu’il voulois bien 
Se préter a nous faire ce plaisir, moyennant Cinquante Sols qu’il en 
coutera par mil Livres, mais quil falloit en prévenir M Teilhot Son 
commis a Riom, et ensuite lui faire remettre les fonds en cette ville, 
avant le huit du mois prochain, La Voiture partant le 9 de Grand 
matin, et les coffres doublés de fer et fermés a double clefs étant fermés 
le 8. et ne pouvant étre rouverts qu’a Paris, La Voiture est escortée 
par quatre Cavaliers dépuis Riom Jusquicy. Voyez, Mademoiselle, ce 
que Vous pourrez faire pour le mieux sur tout cecy, Il me paroit, que 
ce soit, le Carosse, ou La Voiture de la recette générale** qui amene 
cet argent, il faut Toujours que l’argent soit conduit de Chavaniac a 
Clermont. Si Vous en chargés le Carosse, ou a Riom si Vous Le mettez 
a la Voiture de la recette générale, L’une et l’autre de ces deux villes 
sont pour ainsy dire aussi eloigneés L’une que l’autre; en ce Cas, je 
Crois Tant pour le bien de L’Interét de Monsieur Vétre neveu, que 
pour la Sureté, il faudroit préférer La Voiture de la recette Genérale, 
ce qui n’empeche pas que Vous ne profitiez des occasions sures, que 
Vous pourrez trouver pour me faire passer une partie des fonds. 


44 T.e. the officer in charge of diligences and stagecoaches at Clermont. 


#5 The receveurs générauz des finances were the chief collectors of revenues within each 
généralité. Those for Riom were Rolland de Villarceau and Landry; cf. Almanach 
royal année MDCCLXXYV, p. 462. 

“ The office of a receveur général. 
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M Labbé Fayon‘*’ vient de me remettre sur mon récepissé, Les 
4848*. il m’a dit quil ne pourroit Vous l’envoyer que |’ordinaire pro- 
chain. 

Aprés bien des recherches faites chez M de Beaumont,“ on n’y a 
point trouvé Les piéces que nous Cherchons, mais seullement note que 
L’affaire avoit eté renvoyée a la grande direction” ou il a eté, suivant 
qu'il est noté, nommé un M°®. des Requétes® pour rapporteur, dont on 
ne trouve point le nom mis sur la note, dans |’almanach royal*® de 
1763, tems auquel il a eté nommé. I] faut que dans la note on ait mis 
un nom de Terre, qui n’etoit pas le nom que ce M° des requétes faisoit 
mettre sur l’almanach royal, Voila Mademoiselle Le nouvel embarras 
dans Lequel nous nous trouvons, et Je ne scai pas trop comment nous 
parviendrons a découvrir le Sécrétaire de ce maitre des requétes qui 
doit avoir Les piéces, nous sommes aprés a faire Toutes les démarches 
nécessaires tendantes a y parvenir. Je suis bien faché que |’on ne mait 
pas donné connoissance de cette affaire au moment que j’ai eté honoré 
de la tutelle, J’aurois des ce tems mis tout en usage pour découvrir ce 
que nous cherchons aujourd’huy. 

J’ai écrit a M. de Mouchals® en auvergne ne le Croyant plus a Paris, 
M Labbé demurat m’ayant dit dans le tems de la fin de Son Service, 
quil devoit repartir pour l’auvergne et qu’il croioit qu’il me payeroit 
avant, il ne la point fait, Je le prie de me mander s’il veut me faire 
payer Icy a L’aimable, et m’eviter le désagrement de faire faire des 
poursuittes contre lui. J’attends sa réponse. 


Panis le 13 may 
1775 


XI 
MADEMOISELLE 
Je réponds a la lettre que vous m’avez fait L’honneur de m’écrire en 
la recevant; je suis trés Content des Copies que vous avez efi la bonté 


47 Lafayette’s personal tutor and preceptor. 

48 Unidentified; the reference may be to the conseiller d'état, Moreau de Beaumont, 
one of the intendants des finances. 

49 The grande direction and the petite direction were functions of the king’s conseil de 
finances. The grande direction was a meeting of this council, presided over by the chan- 
cellor, which had the right to adjudicate financial disputes. 

5° The maitres de requétes were officers attached to the parlement of Paris and to the 
king’s councils and acted as rapporteurs (impartial investigators) for them. 

51 The Almanach royal (founded 1682; but it assumed this title only in 1699) was the 
official annual almanac of France. 

52 Unidentified. 
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de m’envoyer de ce qui a eté fait dans |’affaire au Conseil concernant 
le quart du Bois grand.** que repete avec raison Monsieur Votre ne- 
veu, suivant qui me la paru par la lecture que j’ai prises de ces Copies 
de piéces. 

Les piéces ne s’étant point trouveés chez aucun des Maitres des 
Réquétes, L’avocat au Conseil n’a plus d’autre resource que de faire 
courir des Billets chez Tous les Secretaires de ces Messieurs. J’imagine 
que peut étre ces pieces auront eté données en Communication a L’un 
de M" Les Inspecteurs du Domaine.** enfin Jirai voir cet avocat au 
Conseil et lui porterai ces Copies, pour voir ensemble Les renseigne- 
mens que nous pourrons en Tirer; Toute ma Crainte est que ce ne soit 
Les originaux des titres que |’on ait produit, ce qui nous mettroit dans 
un grand embarras S’ils Se trouvoient malheureusement perdus. 

Je suis on ne peut pas plus faché, Mademoiselle, que vous ne soyez 
pas contente de |’Etat des Revenus Inseré dans mon Compte de Tu- 
telle, des Biens Scitués en Auvergne. Je Vous Supplie cependant de 
ne Le point trouver mauvais, n’ayant pi faire autrement par la raison 
que Vous sc¢avez, que quand on marie un enfant on Communique a la 
famille avec Laquelle on fait alliance, un Etat de la fortune de Cet 
enfant; C’est ce que j’ai eté obligé de faire du Consentement de M. Le 
C*e dela Riviere et autres proches parens de Monsieur Votre neveu, 
a M Le Duc et a Madame La Duchesse D’ayen, et qu’en pareil cas il 
est d’usage d’augmenter la fortune plustét que de la diminuer. or 
d’aprés cet Etat ainsy donné pour Le mariage, II n’etait pas possible 
que je le portasse autrement dans le Compte de Tutelle, cela auroit 
pari extraordinaire, et d’autant que cela ne préjudicie a personne. Je 
n’ai point entendu par la, non plus que M"™ Les parens de Monsieur 
Votre neveu, vous astraindre a compter d’un sol de plus que ce a quoi 
montent ses revenus. Tout Le monde Vous rends, Mademoiselle, la 
Justice qui Vous est die, et nous n’ignorons point Toute L’attention 
que Vous avez La bonté de donner a L’administration que Vous voulez 
bien faire, et que Vous étes Incapable de négliger la moindre chose de 
ce qui pourroit tourner au profit de Monsieur Vétre neveu. d’ou Il 
suit Mademoiselle, que Vous devez étre bien persuadée que Le Compte 


53 Apparently a piece of property in dispute, the exact location of which has not been 
determined. Its ownership was still claimed by Lafayette in 1810 by descent from the 
Marshal de Lafayette (1380-1461); cf. Gottschalk, p. 61. 

54 The inspecteurs généraux du domaine were officials responsible to the ministry of 
finance for the management of the crown lands. In 1775 they were M. de Comarieu and 
M. Lorry; ef. Almanach royal, année MDCCLXXV, p. 191. 
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qu'il vous plaira d’envoyer, ne sera et ne peut jamais etre Taxé d’au- 
cun Louche, attendu qu’il partira d’aprés les Baux, au Surplus je n’ai 
rien dit dans ce Compte que ce que j’ai crf nécessaire; lequel a eté 
Communiqué a M Labbé deMurat pendant tout le cours de l’examen, 
ayant méme prié d’examiner attentivement ce qui concernoit L’au- 
vergne, n’ayant que lui qui fut parfaittement en état de le faire par les 
connoissances qu’il avoit de Toutes choses. Je serois au désespoir que 
vous pussiez penser, Mademoiselle, que mon Intention aye eté de faire 
quelque chose qui pit Vous déplaire; Cela ne m’est jamais arrivé vis 
avis de personne, a plus forte raison vis avis de Vous, que j’honore et 
que je respecte plus que je ne puis vous L’exprimer. 

Nous avons dit plusieurs fois M Labbé demurat et moi, qu’il con- 
viendroit a Monsieur Vétre neveu d’acquerir les trois quarts du Bois 
Grand, mais cela ne pourroit se faire, en supposant qu’on voulu les lui 
vendre, qu’en empruntant les fonds nécessaires pour en payer Le prix, 
devant encore 80000* Environ Sur L’hotel.®> Lesquels ne pouvant 
étre payés que Sur Les revenus, ne peuvent pas L’etre si tét. Le Pré- 
alable de cecy est de faire Statuer au Conseil sur le quart que nous 
repetons. 

J’ai recu ces jours passés Les douze cens livres que Madame votre 
soeur a ei La bonté de me renvoyer. permettez, mademoiselle, que 
j'aye L’honneur de lui en faire icy mes remercimens en L’assurant de 
mon respect. 

Madame La marquise delafayette se porte on ne peut pas mieux 
dans sa Grossesse,°* ce qui donne lieu d’esperer que Ses couches Seront 
heureuses. 

Paris Le 25 9° 1775 
XI 
MADEMOISELLE 

Permettés qu’aux approches de la nouvelle année J’aie L’honneur 
de vous offrir les prémices de mes Hommages respectueux et les Voeux 
Les plus sinceres que je forme pour votre conservation. 

Nous n’avons rien de nouveau dans ce Pays cy, sur la position des 
insurgens; on la croit toujours trés favorable,” ce qui fait présumer 
que Les anglais proposeront un arrangement, ce qui nous ramenerait 

55 The Hétel de la Marck in Paris, which Lafayette’s tuteurs bought about this time; 
cf. Gottschalk, pp. 60 and 63. 

56 Adrienne-Henriette-Catherine-Charlotte de Lafayette was born on December 15, 
1775. 

57 The reference is probably to the Battle of Saratoga. 
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en france Monsieur Le marquis dela fayette. Je viens d’avoir l’hon- 
neur de lui écrire une lettre en double sur ma situation actuelle vis a vis 
de ses affaires, je lui fais Le détail de ce que j’ai paié Tant pour ses 
engagemens personnels qu’a compte aux marchands et ouvriers aux- 
quels il devait avant son départ et de ce que j’ai payé a Madame La 
Marquise delafayette, ainsi que pour les autres dépenses de Sa mai- 
son, ce qui forme ensemble une somme de 138433*. 11°. payée depuis 
son Départ pour L’angleterre® Jusqu’a ce Jour et ce au moien de 
toutes Les resources imaginables que j’ai emploiées que je ne trou- 
verai pas si facilement l’année prochaine. 

Je lui fais ensuite le détail de ce qui reste 4 payer mois par mois, le 
Tout échéant d’icy au mois de Juillet prochain, y Compris les depenses 
de Madame La Marquise, et formant ensemble un objet d’environ 
168327*. 11%. 10¢.; je lui ajoute qu’étant informé par les armateurs de 
Bordeaux® qui ont recu des nouvelles du Continent qui leur ont appris 
que Le Vaisseau et la Cargaison ayant eté assurés au continent. Mon- 
sieur Le Marquis dela fayette avait Touché ou devait toucher Tout le 
produit de la Cargaison qu’il avait emmenée de France et tout celui de 
assurance du Batiment et Cargaison qu’il y renvoyait Lorsque le 
navire a périt,® ce qui devait lui faire des sommes considérables, qu’en 
cet Etat, je le priais instamment de vouloir bien me faire passer Le 
plus de fonds que faire ce pourra pour m’aider a continuer l’acquitte- 
ment de ses dettes. Il ne me reste qu’a souhaiter qu’il veuille bien 
avoir égard a la Justice de ma demande. 

Je n’avais pas imaginé Mademoiselle, que M. Le Comte dulac® fut, 
dans cette saison a la Campagne, qui est dit-on, proche de Vous, ce 
qui ma mis dans le cas de lui écrire pour Le prier de se souvenir de la 
promesse qu’il nous a faite de faire proroger Le payement de 25000* 
du premier Janvier prochain a pareil Jour de l’année 1779. Je compte 
qu’il écrira au Notaire a ce sujet, ayant offert de payer les Interéts du 
retard, ainsi je ne crois pas douter qu’il fera opérer cette Prorogation, 
je n’en aurai pas moins a payer La maison de Madame La Marquise au 
premier Janvier, le 10 dudit, une lettre de Change de 6000* Les ar- 


58 Lafayette had arrived in South Carolina the preceding June. 

5° Lafayette had visited England in February and March, 1777, before proceeding to 
America. 

6° Reculés de Basmarein et Raimbaux, from whom Lafayette had bought the vessel 
“Victoire,” in which he had sailed to America. 

6! The “Victoire’’ was shipwrecked on its return voyage. 

* Unidentified. 
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rérages de Pensions Viageres, Le premier fevrier un billet de 6000*, le 
dix dudit, une lettre de change de pareille somme et le 16 du méme 
mois, une autre tirée sur moi de Charles-Tonn,® de 27428*. 10°. Vous 
voyez Mademoiselle, qu’il ya impossibilité que je puisse faire hon- 
neur a tout cecy, sans le secours de fonds extraordinaires; enfin J’aurai 
L’honneur de voir Messieurs les parens pour leur faire part de ma posi- 
tion, qui m’inquiete reéllement, au pis aller, je ferai ensorte d’emprun- 
ter au moins de quoi payer les 27428.* 10°. cydessus et je remettrai 
l’effet au porteur pour prouver qu’il m’a eté impossible de faire autre- 
ment. 

Permettés Mademoiselle, que ces dames trouvent icy les assurance 
de mon respect et Les voeux sinceres que je fais pour leur Santé et 
prosperité. 

Paris le 27 X*r° 1777 


63 T.e. Charleston, S.C., where Lafayette stayed June 18-25, 1777. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONS OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE: 
1789-1813! 


HENRY BERTRAM HILL 


HILE there are many published collections of constitutions, few of 

\ \ them stretch back to include the time of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon, a period that was as formative in the constitutional 

sphere as in any other branch of history. There is likewise a lack of available 
material on the framing of the constitutions of this epoch, although French 
and Italian scholars have done much for their respective countries. Even 
secondary works are none too plentiful and one must pick his way cautiously. 
In compiling this bibliographical article an attempt was made to make it se- 
lective and introductory, rather than exhaustive. It has been taken for grant- 
ed that the best available text of each constitution could be found in the gen- 
eral works cited unless it was known not to be, in which case mention has been 


! Chronological list of European constitutions, 1789-1813: Geneva, March 22, 1791; 
Poland, April 14, 1791 (charter for royal cities); Poland, May 3, 1791; France, Septem- 
ber 3, 1791; France, June 24, 1793; Geneva, February 5, 1794; France, September 23, 
1795; Geneva, October 6, 1796; Cispadane Republic, March 27, 1797; Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, July 9, 1797; Liguria, December 2, 1797; Switzerland, March 15, 1798 (Basel proj- 
ect); Valais, March 16, 1798; Roman Republic, March 20, 1798; Switzerland, April 12, 
1798; Netherlands, April 23, 1798; Cisalpine Republic, September 10, 1798; Partheno- 
pian Republic, January 23, 1799; Lucca, February 15, 1799; France, December 13, 1799; 
Switzerland, May 29, 1801; Netherlands, October 16, 1801; Switzerland, October 24, 
1801; Lucca, December 26, 1801; Italian Republic, January 26, 1802; Switzerland, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1802; Switzerland, May 20, 1802; Liguria, June 26, 1802; France, August 2 
and 4, 1802 (organic senatus consulta); Valais, August 30, 1802; Liguria, December 1, 
1802; Switzerland, February 19, 1803; France, May 18, 1804 (organic senatus consulta) ; 
Netherlands, March 15, 1805; Kingdom of Italy, March 19, 1805—March 15, 1810 
(nine constitutional statutes); Lucca, June 23, 1805; Wiirttemberg, March 18, 1806 (or- 
ganizing decree); Netherlands, May 24, 1806 (treaty with France); Netherlands, June 
10, 1806 (constitutional statute); Netherlands, August 7, 1806; Frankfurt-am-Main, 
October 10, 1806 (organizing decree); Warsaw, July 22, 1807; Westphalia, November 
15, 1807; Bavaria, May 1, 1808; Bavaria, June 4, 1808 (organic edict); Naples and 
Sicily, June 20, 1808; Spain, July 6, 1808; Bavaria, July 24 and 28, August 31, Septem- 
ber 8, 1808 (five organic edicts); Westphalia, December 23, 1808 (amendment) ; Sweden, 
June 7, 1809; Weimar, September 20, 1809; Frankfurt, August 16, 1810; Frankfurt, 
September 10, 1810 (amendments); Kéthen, December 28, 1810; Kéthen, February 19, 
1811 (organizing decree); Kéthen, February 22, 1811 (administrative ordinance) ; Spain, 
March 19, 1812; Sicily, 1812. 
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made of that fact and a source given. For the sake of convenience only consti- 
tutions difficult to locate have been mentioned specifically. In the selection of 
secondary works, references were chosen with the idea of giving the historical 
settings as well as the constitutional developments. Neither the Holy Roman 
Empire nor the Confederation of the Rhine has been considered a state and 
hence both have been excluded from consideration. Because of these omis- 
sions a large amount of material on German constitutional history, as seen 
from the viewpoint of a united Germany, will not be found in the following 
pages. 

Few will object to the date for the opening of the period covered by this 
article, but the choice of 1813 for its closing will seem premature to some. 
Actually, it marks the end of one epoch in constitutional history and the be- 
ginning of another. Except for Napoleon’s Acte additionnel for France, the 
Battle of Leipzig closed the period of “‘French”’ constitutions and ushered in a 
time when almost every European country saw its constitution revised or 
abolished by reactionaries. 

There is but a single strictly bibliographical guide of value for the consti- 
tutional history of Europe during the time of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. It is one compiled by Miss Hasse for the New York Public Libra- 
ry,? Part II of which deals with foreign constitutions. The work is limited to 
those books and articles in the possession of the library, covers a much longer 
period than is here being considered, is not critical, and admittedly follows the 
bibliographies found in an early edition of Dareste and Dareste. The most re- 
cent edition of the latter,? the modern classic in its field, gives the best assist- 
ance, notwithstanding the fact that it is intended primarily for political sci- 
entists and students of recent history. Essentially it is a collection (in French) 
of all the constitutions in force at the time of publication. Every major text is 
printed in full, and the others are given in skilfully condensed versions. Im- 
portant for the purposes of the present article are the bibliographies and brief 
but illuminating historical sketches which precede each constitution. The bib- 
liographies are extensive, and contain short critical estimates of some of the 
entries. An older work of similar scope by Marquardsen is useful,‘ particularly 
for German titles, although it is not critical and its offerings are meager. The 
same may be said of Jellinek, et al.,5 which, however, is more recent. Bibliog- 
raphies dealing with particular states will be discussed later. 


2 A. R. Hasse, “List of books and some articles in periodicals in the library, relating 
to political rights, constitutions, and constitutional law,” in New York Public Library 
bulletin, Vol. VIII (New York, 1904). 

3 F. R. Dareste and P. Dareste, Les constitutions modernes (5 vols. and a supplement; 
4th ed.; Paris, 1928-33). 

4H. Marquardsen, Handbuch des dffentlichen Rechts der Gegenwart in Monographien 
(4 vols. in 16; Tiibingen, 1884-89). 

5G. Jellinek, P. Laband, and R. Piloty, Das dffentliche Recht der Gegenwart (29 
vols.; Tiibingen, 1908-32). 
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The earliest collection of constitutions of this period was published anon- 
ymously,® but when a new edition appeared a little more than a decade later 
under another title,’ the name of the author, K. H. L. Pélitz, accompanied it, 
and there seems to be no good reason to doubt his claim of having compiled 
the first edition. Pélitz has given us the best collection of constitutions for the 
time of the French Revolution and Napoleon. It is very complete, especially 
for Germany. It is poorest when dealing with Italy. There are no references 
given for the texts used; the historical sketches which precede each constitu- 
tion are very brief, at times tantalizingly so. The author is upon several occa- 
sions led astray by his desire for constitutional reforms in Germany, but for 
the most part he maintains a high standard of scholarship. There is a similar 
work of French origin,® but, with the exception of its sections upon Italy, it is 
far inferior. In some cases only synopses of texts are given, the lack of dates 
is often confusing, and many of the foreign constitutions show ample evidence 
of having been hastily and inaccurately translated. It is, however, a valuable 
supplement to Pélitz and is the only other work of similar nature. The enthu- 
siasm for constitutional government which waxed strong in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, particularly in Germany, saw the publication of numerous 
collections—those of Rauch® and of Schubert,'® to mention only two of the 
best—but their interest was confined to constitutions still in force, and hence 
are of little value for the period under consideration. Some works, such as that 
compiled by Altmann," do not pretend to be comprehensive, but chance may 
make them useful in studying a particular problem. Another type of collec- 
tion is represented by the Droit public frangais,"* a semi-official publication 
containing the constitutions of the Napoleonic empire and the federated and 
allied states. 

For a brief picture of the setting into which each constitution fits, the best 
collected accounts may be had in the historical sketches of each country found 
in Marquardsen,'* Jellinek et al.,'4 and Dareste and Dareste,"® of which the 


6 Die Constitutionen der européischen Staaten seit den letzten 25 Jahren (3 vols.; Leip- 
zig, 1817-20). 

7K. H. L. Pélitz, Die européischen Verfassungen seit dem Jahre 1789 bis auf die 
neueste Zeit, mit geschichtlichen Erliéuterungen und Einleitungen (2d ed., 3 vols.; Leipzig, 
1832-33); Vol. IV, which is really a-supplement containing constitutions of the years 
1833-47, is edited by F. Biilau (1847). 

8P. A. Dufau, J. B. Duvergier, and J. Guadet, Collection des constitutions, chartes et 
lois fondamentales des peuples de ’ Europe et des deux Amériques {6 vols.; Paris, 1823). 

® A. Rauch, Parlamentarisches Taschenbuch (11 vols.; Plauen, 1848-68). 

10F, W. Schubert, Die Verfassungsurkunden und Grundgesetze der Staaten Europas, 
der Nordamerikanischen Freistaaten und Brasiliens (2 vols.; Kénigsberg, 1848-50). 

1 W. Altmann, Ausgewdhlte Urkunden zur ausserdeutschen Verfassungsgeschichte seit 

776 (2 vols.; Berlin, 1913). 
2 Droit public frangais, |or| Code politique (Paris, 1809). 
13 See n. 4. 14 See n. 5. 16 See n. 3. 
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last is the best. A rather old work by de la Croix" is worth consideration be- 
cause its point of view is contemporary with the opening years of the French 
Revolution. Contrary to what one might be led to believe from its title, it con- 
tains only historical notices, and not texts. There is no general constitutional 
history of Europe covering this period that merits attention. For a discussion 
of the spread of French influence and for the main outlines of the background 
there is no better account than that to be found in Sorel.'’? One must, however, 
remember that Sorel was a Frenchman. 

The collection of French constitutions to which most American students 
turn is that prepared by Anderson.'* The texts are accurately translated, al- 
though a few errors still appear in the last edition. The book is unfortunately 
out of print. The standard French collection was edited by Duguit and Mon- 
nier,'® the texts of which are given more accurately than elsewhere. The 
French constitutions may be also found in Duvergier,”® Gillot, Plouard,” or 
Tripier.2* What exists of published source material which is connected with 
the adoption of these constitutions may be found in Buchez and Roux,” and in 
Archives parlementaires.* The publication of the latter ceased in 1914 and be- 
cause of hostile criticism was never resumed. As a result there are no volumes 
for the years 1794-1800. The best place to which to turn for a secondary ac- 
count is the French constitutional history of Deslandres.* The first volume is 
devoted to the period 1789-1815, and is both balanced and scholarly, in spite 
of the author’s restrained but perceptible republican and bourgeois prejudices. 


16 J, V. de la Croix, Constitutions des principaux états de l'Europe et des Etats-Unis 
d’ Amérique (3d ed., 6 vols.; Paris, 1793); English edition, A review of the constitutions of 
the principal states of Europe, and of the United States of America (2 vols.; London, 1792); 
there is also a German edition. 

17 A. Sorel, L’ Europe et la Révolution francaise (8 vols.; Paris, 1885-1904). 

18 F. M. Anderson, Constitutions and other select documents illustrative of the history of 
France, 1789-1907 (Minneapolis, 1908). 

19L. Duguit and H. Monnier, Les constitutions et les principales lois politiques de la 
France depuis 1789 (4th ed.; Paris, 1925). 

20 J. B. Duvergier, et al. (eds.), Collection compléte des lois, décrets, ordonnances, 
réglements et avis du conseil d état [etc.] (24 vols., and annual vols.; Paris, 1824 ff.). 

21C, L. Gillot, Dictionnaire des constitutions de Empire frangais et du royaume 
d’Italie (3 vols.; Paris, 1806). 

2 F. Plouard, Des constitutions frangaises votées par les chambres depuis 1788 jusqu’d 
1870 (Paris {?], 1872). 

23 L. Tripier, Constitutions qui ont régi la France depuis 1789 (2d ed.; Paris [?], 1879). 

24 B. J. B. Buchez and P. C. Roux, Histoire parlementaire de la Révolution frangaise 
(40 vols.; Paris, 1834-38). 

%M. J. Mavidal, et al. (eds.), Archives parlementaires, Ser. 1, 1787-1794 (82 vols.; 
Paris, 1868-1914); Ser. 2, 1800-1839 (127 vols.; Paris, 1862-1914). 

28M. Deslandres, Histoire constitutionnelle de la France, de 1789 a 1870 (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1932). 
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One pleasing novelty is the interesting manner in which the constitutional de- 
velopments are neatly woven into the national and international themes of the 
epoch. Planteau,”’ in an earlier study, followed the plan of “texts and com- 
mentaires,” but the commentaries are very elementary and of little signifi- 
cance. Of comparable importance is a book by Muel,”* which covers the Rev- 
olutionary and Napoleonic period in slightly over one hundred small pages. 

There is only one reasonably trustworthy collection of Italian constitutions, 
and even it is incomplete. The Raccolta di costituzioni italiane® is not com- 
plete for Liguria and fails to include the constitutions of Lucca. It contains 
numerous minor typographical errors. In spite of its faults, however, it is the 
best we have of such a nature. Vastly more important is the collection of the 
acts of the Italian constitutional assemblies,*° a work of monumental propor- 
tions, which, when completed by the able scholars who have it in hand, will 
give all the important documents of the era here considered, as well as a good 
discussion of their setting. It may be hoped that it proves to be a stimulus for 
the constitutional historians of other countries. 

Among secondary works dealing with the Italian constitutions, those by 
Sabini* and Pivano” are valuable. As the titles imply, they approach the 
problem from the constitutional point of view rather than the historical. Vir- 
tually none of the constitutional histories of Italy are useful for the period be- 
fore 1815. Most of them, with the exception of the secondary accounts given 
in the Atti delle assemblee, treat everything before 1848 as introductory. 
Franchetti** has given a very good general description for the period up to 
1799. To find a work of similar scope which carries the story through the time 
of Napoleon recourse has to be had to the more questionable study by Botta.*4 
Except for these, use must be made of the work of Frenchmen, who, consider- 
ing the Italy of this era as the handiwork of their ancestors, find it a pleasant 
field for research. Among the older monographs the best are those by Gaf- 
farel® and by Driault,* who, together, cover practically the whole subject. A 


27 F. E. Planteau, Histoire constitutionnelle des frangais (2d ed.; n.p., n.d.). 

28 L. Muel, Gouvernement, ministéres et constitutions de la France de 1789 a 1895 (5th 
ed.; Paris, 1895). 

29 Raccolta di costituzioni italiane (2 vols. in 1; Turin, 1852). 

3° As an example of the scope of this project reference is made to the as yet unfin- 
ished portion dealing with the Cisalpine Republic: C. Montalcini and A. Alberti (eds.), 
Atti delle assemblee costituzionali italiane dal medio evo al 1831, serie seconda, parlamenti 
dell’ eta moderna, divisione prima, repubbliche italiane, sezione seconda, Repubblica cisal- 
pina, assemblee della Repubblica cisalpina (6 vols. in 7; Bologna, 1917-27). 

31 G. Sabini, Primi esperimenti costituzionali in Italia (Turin, 1911). 

2S. Pivano, Albori costituzionali d'Italia (Turin, 1916). 

33 A. Franchetti, Storia d'Italia dal 1789 al 1799 (2d ed.; Milan, n.d.). 

34 C, Botta, Storia d'Italia dal 1789 al 1814 (4 vols.; Paris, 1837). 

% Pp. L. J. Gaffarel, Bonaparte et les républiques italiennes, 1796-1799 (Paris, 1895). 

%*E. Driault, Napoléon en Italie, 1800-1812 (Paris, 1906). 
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more recent study, which is perhaps better, although it stops with 1805, is 
that by Pingaud.*’ Its general value is enhanced by a bibliography of service 
to those who would like to go more deeply into the problem. Du Teil has 
written a book** with a more restricted scope, but of some value in supplying 
background material. 

In discussing the individual states of Italy it must be remembered that 
both the texts of the constitutions and studies of them will gradually appear 
with the completion of the Atti delle assemblee. There have already been pub- 
lished, however, many important texts and monographs which are still valu- 
able and will probably remain so. First among the secondary accounts of the 
Cisalpine Republic is the one by Montalcini,** a scholar well acquainted with 
the source material of his subject. The Annali della Repubblica ligure® give 
the constitution of 1802, omitted in all collections, and its antecedents may 
be found in Colucci.“ There is a very good study of the Neapolitan constitu- 
tion of 1799 by Negri.” The revolution of 1799 in Naples is described and 
analyzed in two works worthy of mention. The first is a co-operative work by 
von Helfert and Ruffo.** The second is by Croce,“ who is also the author of a 
brilliant history of the Kingdom of Naples.“ To this work in Neapolitan 
history Croce brings not only his widely recognized abilities as a writer, but 
also an extensive knowledge about that part of Italy with which he is best 
acquainted. Johnston has made a rather good survey of Napoleon’s work in 
southern Italy, but it has been correctly criticized as showing evidence of 
hasty preparation. For the Papal States the series of studies and sketches by 
Hergenrither“ is often cited, but it is of decidedly minor importance. The 
best work on the subject, that by Madelin,* unfortunately begins with 1809, 


37 A. Pingaud, La domination francaise dans I’ Italie du nord (2 vols.; Paris, 1914). 

38 J. Du Teil, Rome, Naples et le Directoire: armistices et traités (Paris, 1902). 

39 C, Montalcini, La Repubblica cisalpina (Bologna, 1917). 

4° Annali della Repubblica ligure dall’anno 1797 a tutto l' anno 1805 (5 parts in 1 vol.; 
Genoa, 1852-53). 

“1G. Colucci, Genova e la Rivoluzione francese, corrispondenze inedite degli ambascia- 
tori a Parigi e presso il congresso di Rastadt (4 vols.; Rome, 1902). 

“LL. Negri, Genesi storica e giuridice della costituzione napoletana del 1799 (Lucca, 
1916). 

43 Frhr. von Helfert and F. Ruffo, Revolution und Gegenrevolution von Neapel, Nov. 
1798—Aug. 1799 (Vienna, 1882). 

 B. Croce, Studi storici sulla rivoluzione napoletana del 1799 (Rome, 1897). 

* B. Croce, Storia del regno di Napoli (Bari, 1925). 

“ R. M. Johnston, Napoleonic empire in southern Italy and the rise of the secret soci- 
eties (2 vols.; London, 1904). 

47 J. Hergenriither, Der Kirchenstaat seit der franzdsischen Revolution (Freiburg im B., 
1860). 

48 L. Madelin, La Rome de Napoléon:. la domination francaise 4 Rome de 1809 a 1814 
(Paris, 1906). 
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omitting the significant episodes at the end of the previous century. None of 
the collections of texts includes the constitutions for Lucca of 1799, 1801, and 
1805. The first of these is incorporated by Massei,* along with a description 
of its setting, in his history of Lucca. The other two are in the Moniteur.© A 
very good history of Lucca during this period has been written by Mar- 
mottan.” 

For the constitutional history of the various German states the best special- 
ized guide was written by Hartung.” The second edition is better than the 
first, for in addition to supplying new information on the period of the revolu- 
tion of 1918 the author was able to improve and slightly amplify the older 
part. The bibliographies found there are well selected, although no estimation 
is made of the titles chosen. Help also may be had from the more general 
works mentioned before. For the texts themselves, the best compilation has 
been prepared by P®litz,*4 from whose work no constitution for this part of 
Europe is missing. The collection made by von Zangen,® frequently listed in 
bibliographies, is of little value. Its organization is comparative, similar por- 
tions of each constitution being given in sequence rather than the complete 
text of each separately. Moreover, constitutions no longer in force at the time 
of publication were omitted. For a general secondary account Hartung® has 
provided an excellent brief survey. Nor should the less specific handbook by 
Fisher,*’ which bristles with topics for future research, be neglected. 

The standard edition of the organic statutes of Bavaria for the period being 
considered was made by Brater,®* and one of the best monographs on the sub- 
ject is the rather old study by von Pézl.** Doeberl® has written by far the 
most outstanding secondary discussion. There are two good histories of the 
Grand Duchy of Frankfort, one by von Beaulieu-Marconnaij," and the other 

49 C. Massei, Storia civile di Lucca dell’ anno 1796 all’anno 1848 (2 vols.; Lucca, 1878). 

50 Moniteur universel (Paris, 1789-1868). 

5} P. Marmottan, Bonaparte et la république de Lucques (Paris, 1896). 

® F. Hartung, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte vom 15. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart 
(2d ed., Leipzig and Berlin, 1922). 

53 See nn. 3, 4, and 5. 

54 See n. 7. 

% G. L. von Zangen, Die Verfassungsgesetze deutscher Staaten (3 vols., Darmstadt, 
1828-36). 

5% See n. 52. 

57 H. A. L. Fisher, Studies in Napoleonic statesmanship: Germany (Oxford, 1903). 

58K. Brater, Die Verfassungsurkunde des Kénigreichs Bayern (4th ed., Nérdlingen, 
1872). 

5° J. von Pézl, Lehrbuch des bayerischen Verfassungsrechts (Munich, 1851). 

6° M. Doeberl, Entwickelungsgeschichte Bayerns (3 vols.; Munich, 1906-18). 

6! K. von Beaulieu-Marconnaij, Karl von Dalberg und seine Zeit (2 vols. in 1; Weimar, 
1879). 
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by Darmstiidter,® the latter being the better. Both contain bibliographics. 
The French version of the constitution for Westphalia is in the bilingual 
Moniteur westphalien® and in Napoleon’s correspondence." The project given 
in Jerome’s memoirs® is misleading and is not the real constitution. The best 
source for the completing statute of 1808 is Pélitz. There is no good sec- 
ondary account of the Kingdom of Westphalia. The studies by Goecke™ and 
Kleinschmidt® openly betray their hostile point of view, while the chapters 
devoted to the subject by Rambaud® are valuable only as a French counter- 
irritant. The constitutional histories of Wiirttemberg, among which the work 
of Fricker and Gessler’® should be mentioned, are very unsatisfactory for our 
period, since they begin with 1819. An organizing decree was issued in 1806 
which is clearly constitutional in nature; and until it is so recognized each stu- 
dent will have to pick his own way, using such material as the official news- 
paper of Wiirttemberg,” the biography of Frederick by Pfister,” and works 
like those of Marquardsen and Jellinek.’* The last two are the only sources of 
information for Weimar and Kéthen (Anhalt). 

The best collection of the organic statutes of the Netherlands is by van 
Hasselt,’ which contains accurate texts of the four constitutions which came 
into being during this period. A French copy of the first was printed in a con- 
temporary pamphlet,” and of the second in the Moniteur.”* The two leading 


® P, Darmstiidter, Das Grossherzogtum Frankfurt; ein Kulturbild aus der Rheinbunds- 
zeit (Frankfurt a. M., 1901). 

63 Le Moniteur westphalien (Diisseldorf, 1807-13). 

64 Correspondance de Napoléon I* (32 vols.; Paris, 1858—70). 


% Mémoires et correspondance. du roi Jérome et de la reine Catherine (7 vols.; Paris, 
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monographs on the subject, by de la Bassecour Caan” and Ijzerman,’* are 
both rather old. A competent modern reappraisal is much needed. The best 
general account of the earlier part of the period of French control is in the ex- 
cellent volume on the Batavian Republic by Colenbrander,’® and the rest may 
be found in the longer history by Blok.*° 

Thanks to the importance in Polish history of the constitution of May 3, 
1791, we know much about it. Dany* has prepared the best workable bibliog- 
raphy. Very good sources for the Polish text are Finkel® and Kalinka,** and 
for a German translation, Huppe.** French renditions are numerous, among 
which might be mentioned the Moniteur,™ Dany,® and Klotz.*’ There is an 
untrustworthy contemporary English translation.** There is one pitfall in 
connection with this constitution that should be avoided. The charter for 
royal cities of April 14, 1791, was considered a part of the constitution, which 
shortly followed it, but the two texts are rarely found together. Both Dany*® 
and Pélitz® give the charter, however. The constitution of 1807 for the 
Duchy (later Grand Duchy) of Warsaw is not so easily found. The most ac- 
cessible text is in the Moniteur.*' There are several good monographs in Polish 
concerning the first constitution. Its establishment and fall has been traced 
by Popiel,” and Wegner* has written the history of the third and fifth of 
May. Balzer** has made a study of the social and political reforms brought 
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about by the constitution, and Dembinski® has attempted to show their con- 
nection with the French Revolution. One of the best monographs on this 
phase of Polish history is by an American scholar, R. H. Lord.” The works of 
Dany” and Klotz® cited above should again be mentioned here. Of more gen- 
eral use is the excellent history of Poland during the reign of Stanislaus Augus- 
tus by Korzon.** Lelewel'® has made a brief comparative analysis of the con- 
stitutions of 1791, 1807, and 1815 that might under some circumstances be 
valuable. The three best-known studies which deal with Poland during the 
time of Napoleon are by Bonnefons,'®! Handelsman,’ and Winiarski.'% 
From the point of view of constitutional history no one of them is very service- 
able. Better is the general constitutional history of Poland by Kutrzeba,'‘ 
concerning which, however, controversies have raged ever since its publica- 
tion. The first volume covers the period to 1795, and the rest bring the story 
down to 1917. 

As might be expected, the Spanish collections of constitutions begin with 
1812 and omit the Napoleonic constitution of 1808. The best source for the 
latter, except general collections, is the Moniteur,! where parallel Spanish and 
French texts are given. The French version is very inaccurate, apparently 
having been prepared hurriedly. The best source for the famous constitution 
of 1812 is the contemporary official publication of the cortes,'* which includes 
debates on the text as well as the document itself. This constitution may also 
be found in Manas!’ or Muro,!°8 two of the standard collections of Spanish 
organic statutes. The leading monographs on the constitutional history of 
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Spain are by foreigners. The best of the earlier works is the product of Du- 
hamel,!®* which, although now rather old, is still useful. Gmelin" has prepared 
the most valuable of the studies made since 1900. The history of the cortes 
reveals much concerning the Spanish constitutions. Works on the subject 
vary all the way from the almost worthless Théorie des cortés'' to the superb 
study by Borrego."* Among secondary accounts there is the excellent mono- 
graph by Grandmaison,"* the footnotes for which give helpful guidance to 
both printed works and archive material. 

The most satisfactory text of the Swedish constitution of 1809 is in the col- 
lection of royal guarantees and constitutions of Sweden compiled by Emil 
Hildebrand,"* the well-known editor of the Historisk Tidskrift. If a version 
accompanied by commentaries is desired, the collection by Hagman"® should 
be used. Great caution must be exercised in accepting any other renditions of 
this constitution, for changes that subsequently were made have been directly 
incorporated into the original text. Thus the constitution appended to the 
monograph by Fahlbeck" is not identical with the text of 1809. For a history 
of the development of the Swedish constitution the best study is that by 
Hildebrand,’ the value of which is enhanced by the detailed bibliography that 
accompanies it. Brusewitz"’ is the author of a useful account of the constitu- 
tional crisis of 1809, and Herlitz “ of a historical sketch of Swedish political 
organization. The latter is equipped with a good bibliography. 

The constitutional history of the Swiss during the time of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleon was extremely complicated. The struggles between the 
centralists and the federalists, between those who looked to France for in- 
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spiration and those who found it in the traditions of their forefathers, were re- 
flected in the frequent enactment of new constitutions. There are six impor- 
tant projects: one for 1798, two for 1801, two for 1802, and one for 1803. It 
should be kept in mind that whenever cantonal independence or federalism 
found expression the cantons had constitutions also. 

The very intricate pathway through the constitutional history of the Con- 
federation has been traced in the masterly study by Kaiser and Strickler.!*° 
The first half of their volume is devoted to a clear and concise interpretation of 
the main events; the second half is composed of carefully edited texts. One of 
these two famous Swiss scholars, Strickler, has compiled a collection of docu- 
ments concerning the Helvetic Republic in which may be found much useful 
material, constitutional and otherwise. It is very valuable for the sources 
dealing with the so-called constitution of Malmaison. Hilty,™ often referred 
to as a source, can hardly be placed in that category since he has included only 
a few important texts, although he has given commentaries on all constitu- 
tions since 1291. One of the most important of the fundamental statutes of 
this period, the Act of Mediation of 1803, has been frequently reprinted, one 
of the most accessible publications being the well-known collection of treaties 
by Martens.’ A good bibliography on this subject, as well as a fair secondary 
account, is to be found in a study of the Swiss executive by Diirsteler.* Curti 
has prepared a reasonably good monograph on the French domination of 
Switzerland,'!™ and the constitutional problems introduced by the revolution 
have been well described by Strickler."* The work in which the latter col- 
laborated with Kaiser’ should again be mentioned here—no better account 
is to be found. Diandliker has written an excellent history of Switzerland" in 
which he stresses the constitutional aspect; it contains bibliographical mate- 
rial. The period from 1798 to 1814 has been well covered in a more general 
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manner in two works by von Tillier.'*® Of the three better-known standard 
histories of Switzerland, by Oeschsli,!*° van Muyden,'* and Vuilliemin,’” the 
first is the best, the second perhaps too popular, and the last certainly ques- 
tionable. 

Among the cantons, positions of importance were occupied by Geneva and 
Valais, for they both had constitutions of their own. Geneva had organic 
statutes for the years 1791, 1794, and 1796, and Valais for 1798 and 1802. The 
document of 1791, although called a constitution, is not such at all; it is merely 
a compilation of past laws, both constitutional and statute. The second effort 
is a real constitution patterned after the French prototype. The third is a re- 
vision of the constitution of 1794, which followed a period of radical dictator- 
ship. Unfortunately no one in Geneva has become seriously enough interested 
in the constitutional history of the canton to make a scholarly investigation of 
the subject. The originals of the constitutions of 1794 and 1796 have been 
lost; the differences between them do not seem to be definitely known; and 
several versions of the latter, no one of which can be said to be authentic, have 
been printed.'* The only secondary account" is exceedingly vague, and bad- 
ly marred by the very evident political bias of its author. The constitution of 
1798 for Valais has never been published, but the original is in the possession 
of the French ministry of foreign affairs.'* That of 1802 may be found in most 
general collections and in Strickler’s Actensammlung.'* There is no secondary 
account on Valais of sufficient merit to be known beyond its borders. 

None of the other cantons enjoyed independence during this period, and as 
each of them formed a part of the Confederation they need not be treated 
separately. 
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A modern history of Europe, 1046-1918. By Ottver J. G. Wexcu, C. J. PENNE- 
THORNE Hucues, H. E. Howarp, P. C. Gorpon Wanker. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1935. Pp. 1,236. $3.00. 

Modern world history since 1775. A survey of the origins and development of con- 
temporary civilization. By ALEXANDER CLARENCE Fick, state historian of 
New York, formerly professor of European history and head of the depart- 
ment of history, Syracuse University. Revised by Wirt Bowpen, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, formerly assistant professor of history, 
University of Pennsylvania. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. Pp. 667. 
$5.00. 

A short history of modern Europe. By T. W. Riker, professor of modern Euro- 
pean history in the University of Texas, corresponding member of the 
Académie Roumaine, author of The making of Roumania. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. Pp. 890. $3.50. 


The first of these textbooks is by English authors. It differs from others in 
that it begins its modern history of Europe with the fully developed medieval 
order in the eleventh century. It is also unusual in that its four main sections 
are written by different specialists. The emphasis is prevailingly on political 
material, with a decent regard for institutional and economic topics. Cultural 
material in the narrower sense is largely omitted. The main movements tend 
at times to be lost in masses of detail. The authors, however, are not afraid to 
generalize and interpret at times. Any who turned from Fueter’s World history 
as out of date, or not sufficiently detailed and adopted Flick’s World history is 
now provided with a revised edition of the latter text. The new publisher adds 
a series of maps. The revision of material is fairly extensive but not drastic. 
The revisionist chapter on the causes of the war by Professor Barnes, for in- 
stance, is not essentially modified, though the strictures on Russia, France, and 
Sir Edward Grey are slightly toned down. Naturally, the developments between 
1926 and 1935 call for the expansion of the old chapter xxxix on “European 
revolutions since 1914” into a new Part [X. Otherwise the organization remains 
substantially the same. Some may feel that a ‘‘world” history might devote 
more than one-eighth of its space to affairs outside of Europe; but at least the 
New World, Asia, and Africa receive more than passing mention. 

In looking at a new history of modern Europe one asks, among other things, 
whether it represents a strikingly new grouping or selection of material, how it 
proportions its space between topics and periods, and what its attitude is toward 
sample controversial issues. Mr. Riker’s volume, while less exclusively political 
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than, say, Grant and Temperley, does not have a novel arrangement comparable 
to Fueter’s World history or the topical inclusiveness of Hayes’ Political and 
cultural history. The author feels it necessary “‘to give relatively little attention 
to arts and letters, the progress of science, the conduct of wars, and the place of 
tastes, habits and religion in modern life” (p. vii). After a sweeping account 
of the coming of the modern age, the author deals with the first of his three eras, 
that of “‘National consolidation,” beginning at various dates for each leading 
nation and ending with 1789. The “Era of revolution” carries on to 1871. 
“The dynamic era,” of science and the machine, comes down to the present. 
The period through the French Revolution, Napoleon, and the Industrial 
Revolution is given half the space; and the period since 1871 is allotted one-fifth 
of the pages. The years from 1870 to 1914 are treated largely as leading up to 
the Great War. 

Mr. Riker is careful, but not timid, in expressing opinions. On the respon- 
sibility for the Great War, for instance, he concludes that, ‘‘while none of the 
leading powers really wanted a general war, neither the Triple Entente nor the 
Central Powers were willing, after the Austrian ultimatum, to accept a diplo- 
matic defeat even though to avoid it meant war’ (p. 647). On the delicate 
topic of Russia he says that molding a communist community is, “from the 
standpoint of the West, a weird and unenchanting experiment,” but in view of 
the “constructive achievements of the men who are driving this vast untutored 
herd from age-old darkness into the light of the twentieth century one is moved 
to feel a measure of admiration” (pp. 790-91). The maps and reading lists are 
adequate, but many of the illustrations add nothing of significance. 

A. P. Scorr 
University of Chicago 





Neutrality. Its history, economics and law. By Puiur C. Jessup, professor of 
international law, Columbia University, and Francis DEAK, assistant pro- 
fessor of law, Columbia University. Vol. I, The origins. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935. Pp. 294. $3.75. 

This volume is the first of a proposed series of four. It deals with the history 
of neutrality from the fifteenth to the middle of the eighteenth centuries, and 
will be followed by histories of neutrality during the Napoleonic period by W. 
Alison Phillips and during the Great War period by Edgar Turlington. The 
fourth volume, by Mr. Jessup, will be a synthesis and analysis of the three 
preceding volumes. 

The present volume is one of genuine history, based upon an exhaustive study 
of treaties, diplomatic correspondence, prize-court decisions, and practice as 
evidenced by naval records, memoirs, and other materials. The authors have 
carried on extensive researches in various European archives, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the book is a model for historico-legal research in the 
international field. 
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The writers have successfully avoided presuppositions favorable to any legal 
principles on the subject. They are, however, international jurists, as well as 
historians, and have in mind throughout the principles which have from time 
to time been asserted on the subject—such, for instance, as the right of neutrals 
to freedom of the seas in time of war as in time of peace, subject to the belliger- 
ent’s right to prevent direct military aid to its enemy; the duty of the neutral 
to give no aid to him who wages an unjust war and to offer no obstructions to 
him who wages a just war; the duty of the neutral to treat both belligerents 
impartially, irrespective of the merits of their cause; the duty of a belligerent to 
use only evidence from the ship’s mouth in condemnation proceedings, etc. 
They, however, have found that these and other alleged principles have been of 
relatively little influence. The law has developed through direct compromising 
of the belligerent’s interest in the economic and military strangulation of his 
enemy, moderated by his anxiety to keep neutrals from becoming enemies, with 
the neutral’s interest in making all he can out of the opportunities for war 
trade, moderated by a frequently attenuated desire not to be drawn into the 
war. The terms of this compromise have varied from war to war according to 
the relative power of the belligerents and the neutrals, to the location of hos- 
tilities, to the vulnerability of belligerents to economic coercion, to technical 
changes in means of warfare, of conveyance, and of communication, etc. 

A juristic element, however, has been added by the fact that particular com- 
promises on matters both substantive and procedural have frequently been 
accepted in treaties with a duration beyond the particular war. This has led 
to the development of words (such as “‘enemy property,” “‘contraband,” ‘‘block- 
ade,” “‘neutrality,” “‘prize-jurisdiction”’) to symbolize the terms of particular 
compromises, and to the practice early developed of adjudicating prizes. Al- 
though this practice was probably motivated more by the belligerent sovereign’s 
desire to get his share of the captures of his privateers than from love for the 
neutral or for international law, the neutral was able to profit by the existence 
of this procedure; and consequently law developed. Treaties tended to be 
generalized into general rules, words acquired a meaning, and judicial respect 
for precedents tended to crystalize compromises into customs. Variations, how- 
ever, in the circumstances of each war have always made this process of legal- 
ization peculiarly feeble in this field of law. The rules, although codified at The 
Hague and London in 1907 and 1909, were not interpreted by diplomats, 
observed by admirals, or administered by courts, with much more mutual 
acceptability to neutrals and belligerents in the time of George V than in the 
time of Elizabeth. 

At the present moment, when neutrality is being vigorously debated between 
protagonists of co-operation against aggression, on the one hand, and protago- 
nists of impartial rules of neutrality, on the other, this historical discussion 
emphasizing the relativity of this field of law in a world of continually changing 
conditions is particularly valuable. For the historian interested in the origins 
of modern civilization, the analysis of the changes in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries, during which this branch of law originated, will be particularly 
illuminating. 

The book has a well-selected bibliography, a list of treaties, a list of cases, 
and an index. It is full of footnotes, and the reviewer has found few errors. 
“‘Augustus” should read “‘Augustine” on page 8; and the implication, on pages 
11 and 124, that the first publication of the Consolato del mare in 1494 (or 1495) 
was almost contemporary with its compilation, is inaccurate. The Consolato as 
issued at Barcelona was apparently well known more than a century earlier. 
These, however, are but trifles in an important book. The forthcoming volumes 


will be looked for with great interest. 
Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 





The Atlantic and slavery. By H. A. Wynpuam. (‘Problems of imperial trustee- 
ship.”) New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 310. $4.50. 

The subject matter of this volume, ‘‘a report in the study group series of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs,” covers so wide a range, and at places 
deals with such infinite minutia, that the task of giving to it a recognizable 
unity has baffled the author and will lay heavy demands upon the reader. The 
subtitle of course suggests a study of developing imperialism. The work is 
described by the publishers as inaugurating an inquiry into the relations between 
Europeans, Indians, and Negroes on both shores of the Atlantic from the earliest 
days of the trading settlements down to the end of the eighteenth century. This 
calls for a study of Portuguese, Dutch, Brandenburgers, French, and English 
on the African coast and of the Spanish, Portuguese, and English treatment of 
Indians and Negroes in the new world. Whether the summary treatment of 
the French and the omission of any account of the Dutch in America were en- 
forced by reasons of space or by some valid basis of selection is not clear to the 
reviewer. In the search for principles of unity and selection, an inspection of 
the table of contents gives little aid. Parts I and II are geographical and are 
not mutually exclusive; Part III abandons the geographical framework alto- 
gether and, under the title “‘Slavery,” treats slavery and free Negroes in Africa, 
the Negro in Europe, and slaves, white labor, and free blacks in the western 
hemisphere. Turning for light from the table of contents to the introduction, 
one is still perplexed: ““The material of this book is part of the history of the 
great migration from the east coast to the west coast of the Atlantic, which was 
the most pregnant of the movements generated in the Age of Discovery, which 
recast the population of the whole continent and converted it into the richest 
of the world.” At this point the reviewer somewhat hesitantly submits that a 
study of “‘imperial trusteeship,” a study of the great migration, and a study of 
the relations of Europeans, Indians, and Negroes, while closely related, are not 
one and the same, and that the present volume would have been a better book 
had its subject been more sharply defined and more rigorously adhered to. 
Actually, the clue to the grouping of the material here gathered is to be found 
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in the subtitle; but even with this suggestion to aid him the reader will find a 
lack of close organization, clear pattern, and satisfying proportion. 

In the first section of Part I, dealing with extent and method of settlement 
of the Europeans in Africa, the most meager treatment is allotted to the Portu- 
guese, probably because little material is easily availebie on their long history 
on the west coast, possibly because their activities are considered of minor 
importance in a study of imperialism. The section on methods of trade is largely 
concerned with English practices, those of the Dutch and French being slighted. 
Indeed, to a considerable extent, the trade of the English interloper is also 
slighted. Here, again, the proportion may have been influenced by the fact 
that the material relating to the practices of the Royal African Company is 
abundant. Section IV of Part I gives a somewhat extended account of Portu- 
guese government south of the equator, and of the function of the church in the 
mixed Portuguese and native society. 

Part II deals with the relation of European nations to the Indians of the 
new world: the Spaniards in Mexico, the Portuguese in Brazil, the Jesuits in 
Paraguay, the English in the southern colonies of North America. This sec- 
tion, more than any other, carries forward the study of imperial trusteeship, 
bringing together information seldom found in any treatment of imperialism, 
and making interesting and suggestive comparisons between Spanish and 
English policy. The author points out that the English attempt to avoid race 
mixture and to segregate the Indian geographically allowed for no training 
of the Indians and was impossible of enforcement with a home government 
rendered impotent by its remoteness. 

The discussion of slavery is quite rightly concerned, not with slavery as an 
economic system, but with its legal status and justification. This the Euro- 
peans rested, according to the author, on the sovereignty of the African in his 
own country. Being sovereign, he was free to maintain slavery and to sell his 
slaves if he chose. The slave status was of no concern to the white purchaser. 
To be sure, the church at times attacked this idea on the ground that the pur- 
chaser had no means of knowing whether the native trader was adhering to 
the standards of his own country; but, for the most part, Catholic and Prot- 
estant alike were willing to accept the legal status of slavery as outside their 
sphere of responsibility. The discussion of slavery in the French and English 
West Indies and in the continental colonies proves to be a discussion of white 
labor and of the free colored. Despite these possibly overcaptious remarks con- 
cerning the lack of coherent and consistent pattern, the reader will find much 
useful and illuminating information and an unusual possibility of comparing 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese practices in empire-building. A fair judg- 
ment is scarcely possible until the study is completed, for the author would be 
the first to maintain that he had but made a beginning in the work he had 
undertaken. 


Wellesley College 


E.izaABeETH DoNNAN 
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Thomas More. By R. W. CuamBers, Quain professor of English in University 
College, London. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Pp. 416. $3.75. 


Of the many publications appearing in connection with the recent quadri- 
centennial of the martyrdom of Sir Thomas More and his canonization by the 
Roman Catholic church, this work by Professor Chambers is certainly the one 
most worthy of notice. This is true in spite of the fact that it is, strictly speak- 
ing, not historical but literary and philosophical, both in the values sought and 
in the spirit and form of their expression. It no doubt ought to be judged, then, 
by literary standards. Yet it challenges notice by students of history, for in the 
drama of five acts with a prologue on the sources and an epilogue of the author's 
estimate of More, the selection and presentation of material has been, to no 
small degree, governed by the desire to correct an alleged misinterpretation by 
historians of the same material. The announced purpose is to establish the 
consistent devotion of More in word, act, and suffering to far-sighted principles 
of European statesmanship, neglect of which by others has plunged European 
civilization into its present chaotic condition. 

Mr. Chambers has been concerned with his subject for more than thirty 
years and has included in this final work a weighty, accurate, and ripened 
scholarship. Also, from the years of brooding upon it, he has developed a whole- 
hearted, sympathetic appreciation of the greatness in More, the first Englishman 
to be canonized by the Roman Catholic church since the Reformation. In spite 
of cumbersome, overabundant quotation, cited as much for its value to English 
literary tradition as for the light it might shed on More, perhaps partly because 
of it, the book has a certain charm, interest, and quiet humor. 

But to the student of history it will be incomplete, one-sided. The problem 
set to be solved and the thesis to be maintained cover much more than probably 
could be contained in a work of this size—certainly much more than the writer 
has chosen to investigate and set forth. Contradictions in More’s life could only 
be thoroughly examined—and possibly explained—by as detailed research in 
his practical activities as in his philosophical and controversial speculations and 
writings. This has not been done. The great changes in the economic and social 
order of Renaissance and Reformation England and More’s relation to them are 
most inadequately treated. One charge, formerly made by historians, of gross 
inconsistency between the words of the radical visionary who wrote the Utopia 
and the action of the lord chancellor who persecuted heretics is effectively 
disproved—not quite so clearly perhaps, because not so shortly and simply, as 
was done by the same writer ten years ago in a lecture before the British Acad- 
emy, later published under the title The saga and myth of Sir Thomas More. 
Yet, by showing essential conservatism in supposedly liberal ideas and obvious 
moderation and restraint in magisterial action, More’s name is cleared of both 
the charge of subversive writing and of bigoted conduct. 

But the fundamental difficulty, that of reconciling the soul of a medieval 
monk with the worldly activities of a highly successful lawyer living in the 
litigious age of the beginning of modern capitalism, has not even been recog- 
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nized, let alone met. Making Henry VIII a devil personally responsible for the 
evils of capitalistic rivalry between his own and other national economies is 
quite in the spirit of what Mr. Chambers has called the “‘saga,” the tradition 
developed by More’s sixteenth- and seventeenth-century biographers. It may 
or may not be a happy continuation of that tradition; but it is certainly not 
historical, and is a mistake that More himself did not make—as further quo- 
tation from the Utopia might have shown. It is true that some lip-service is 
rendered to certain facts of More’s life and character which ought greatly to 
qualify the Socratic comparison with which the work begins and ends, as, for 
instance, his strictly legal viewpoint, his position and activities as a citizen 
furthering the interests of citizens, his personal ambition, caution, practicality, 
and even his (compared to Erasmus’) limited cosmopolitanism; but the impli- 
cations of these admissions have not been even partially considered in the final 
interpretation. 

The problem has been oversimplified. The thesis has been developed within 
the limits of a philosophic desire for world-unity in the mind of the writer of 
today rather than within the setting of the economic and social institutions of 
the sixteenth century and of More’s prosperous career therein. This will explain 
why the difficulty of coping with the ‘‘atmosphere of blamelessness,” which the 
author explicitly recognizes, has not been surmounted; why the very real 
inconsistency of conduct enforced by More’s ‘‘remaining unchanged in a chang- 
ing world” has not been perceived; and why the work, although very valuable, 
is far from giving a complete representation of More’s life and significance. 


Freperick L. BAUMANN 
Grinnell College 





Middle-class culture in Elizabethan England. By Louis B. Wricur. (““Hun- 
tington Library publications.”) Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. 733. $5.00. 

The broadening scope of research among students of English literature is 
well illustrated by this contribution to the history of culture. The title is, 
however, somewhat misleading, for the author declares it impractical, in what 
he considers the present undeveloped state of the field, to attempt a “‘closely- 
knit history of the intellectual life of the middle class” in his period. By pre- 
senting a survey of the reading habits of the bourgeoisie in late Tudor and 
early Stuart England he has therefore undertaken to prepare the way for a 
proper treatment of this topic in the future. Four background chapters deal- 
ing with the middle class and its tastes serve as a preface to the body of the 
work, which consists of a description of the publications of the period that in 
any way bear on the theme of the book. The subjects treated are the sup- 
posedly edifying ones of manners, morals, piety, history, and foreign-language 
study, and those considered more recreational, such as romances, ballads, 
woman’s place in society, travel, science, and the drama. Under each heading 
the author deals with a great many items, including a host of obscure works. 
Some indication is given of their contents, and references to secondary litera- 
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ture are supplied. The author has drawn freely upon the rich resources of both 
the British Museum and the Huntington Library, and the student of Tudor- 
Stuart culture who does not find some useful references in these pages will be a 
learned man indeed. 

Nevertheless, the historian who undertakes to make use of the ground- 
clearing work will find that much remains to be done. In such a vast field it 
was perhaps inevitable that many important works should be overlooked. 
The classifications are as much by form as by content, and the genetic ap- 
proach is frequently neglected. Of reasoned interpretation there is not as 
much as the reader might expect after glancing at the extensive bibliography 
of secondary materials, some of which contain thorough discussions of the 
topics covered in this volume. For example, in the section on piety, though 
the works of Greenham, Perkins, Dent, Bayly, and many others are discussed, 
there is no mention of the important writings of Richard Rogers, one of the 
pioneers in this field; and the names of Paul Baynes, John Downame, and 
William Ames are similarly missing. The contributions of K. E. Kirk, who 
has prepared the background for a treatment of Elizabethan casuistry, have 
been overlooked; and the whole subject is practically ignored. On the other 
hand, Miss Helen White’s work, which the author has used, contains a de- 
tailed analysis of the piety of the period as reflected in the devotional works; 
but there is little trace of any such critical summary in the present volume. 

Certain queries on interpretations of broader import can only be stated 
here. Sometimes the facts appear to be unduly strained to fit the theories. The 
evidence adduced to prove that the citizen was proud of his status seems to 
the reviewer much more symptomatic of an inferiority complex. Again, it is 
somewhat surprising to find even such an admittedly difficult phrase as 
‘middle class”’ so loosely used as to include at times only “‘the commercial 
classes” (p. 655) and at others “‘the average man’”’ (p. 2), ““‘the common peo- 
ple” (p. 5), or possibly even “‘the multitude” or “‘the masses” (p. 276). And 
in the fifty-four page index of a book on this subject why should there be no 
entry for yeomen, or some such term? Was there no middle class in the rural 
England of Shakespeare’s day? But these shortcomings may be attributed 
to the fact that students of literature frequently look upon historical subjects 
without that perspective which historians have come to know as “‘historical- 


mindedness.” 
M. M. Knapren 


University of Chicago 





Relazioni di ambasciatori sabaudi, genovesi e veneti (1693-1713). Edited by 
Carto Moranpnt. Vol. I. (“Istituto storico italiano per l’eta moderna e 
contemporanea.””) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1935. Pp. 278. L. 35. 

These relazioni have not the interest of those of the great days of Venetian 

diplomacy, but they are well worth publishing. Signor Morandi has done a 

careful job of editing. He has supplied a succinct introduction which locates 
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exactly documents and writers. There is an excellent index, and, on the me- 
chanical side, paper and printing are of the best—something one did not al- 
ways expect of Italian books. Perhaps this is another example of that great 
force which keeps the trains running on time? The sole obvious reproach— 
a rather picayune one—is that the editor has been unduly respectful of the 
ambassador’s Italian phonetic spelling of foreign names. The book is, of 
course, a source collection addressed to specialists; but even one fairly familiar 
with the imperial chancelleries of the period may be puzzled by such names as 
Chiwemiler, Sclick, Arach. “‘Vichti” for ‘“Whigs” does get a note; but such 
notes might well be more frequent. 

There is less of interest for purely diplomatic history than one might expect 
from reports made during the period of the first world war—the wars of 
Louis XIV. There is, however, much to interest the social and economic his- 
torian. The best of the relazioni are two long reports on the government, so- 
ciety, economic conditions, and military situation of Naples and of Spain. 
Operti, Savoyard representative at Naples, describes that viceroyalty as he 
personally observed it in 1697. Already the north Italian feels decidedly su- 
perior to the south Italian. Operti is impressed with the potential wealth of 
Naples, but his account is full of banditry, misgovernment, idle and rapacious 
monks, lazy and passionate common folk. Another Savoyard, the Marquis of 
Trivié, envoy extraordinary to the court of ‘Charles III,” though held pretty 
much to Catalonia by the failure of the Habsburg pretendant to possess him- 
self of the kingdom, writes in French an interesting “Etat de I'Espagne”’ in 
1711. On Catalonia, where he has first-hand evidence, he is especially full. 
His economic interpretation of the decline of Spain could almost be printed 
in a modern textbook. 

The other relazioni are less inclusive. The Savoyard Vernone gives some 
intimate, but not surprising, details of the physical condition of Charles II of 
Spain in 1696. Count San Martino de Baldissero sends to Turin an extremely 
detailed account of the ceremonial side of the Austrian court in 1713, and 
some interesting remarks on his fellow-Italian, Count Rocco Stella, as well as 
a brief résumé of the principal German courts. The Genoan De Mari com- 
ments on the personnel of the Spanish court in 1693. His countryman, Gius- 
tiniano, similarly describes the English government of 1698. Marlborough, 
he thinks, ‘‘pud comandare col tempo asolutamente nel’Inghilterra.”” Like all 
foreign observers, he is astonished by the multiplicity of religious sects in 
England, and quite dumfounded by the quaquari. There are briefer Genoan 
reports on Spain in 1704, France in 1705, Holland and England in 1710. 

The reports of the Venetians, Morosini and Tiepolo, from Rome in 1707 
and 1713 are valuable confirmations (in part at least) of the unfavorable judg- 
ment of Clement XI’s policy made by Ranke on the basis of a relazione of their 
predecessor, Erizzo. These reports, as might be expected, are of more purely 
diplomatic interest than the others. Tiepolo’s report, in particular, is a model 
of balanced judgment, of clear sight undisturbed by moral generalizations. 
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This publication will not cause any important revisions of historical judg- 
ments, nor will it add greatly to our knowledge. But the early eighteenth cen- 
tury has been until quite recently a comparatively neglected period, and these 
reports do provide illuminating sidelights and personal touches which may 


prove useful to the general historian. 
CRANE BRINTON 


Harvard University 





Documents illustrative of the history of the slave trade in America. Edited by 
EvizaBetH Donnan, professor of economics and sociology in Wellesley 
College. Vol. III, New England and the middle colonies; Vol. IV, The bor- 
der colonies and the southern colonies. (‘‘Publications of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington,” No. 409.) Washington: Carnegie Institution, 
1932-35. Pp. 553+-719. $6.50 each. 

Southern historians of the unreconstructed school doubtless will derive 
pleasure (northern ones, displeasure) from the use of Volume III, which il- 
lustrates the slave trade of New England, especially Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, from the earliest times to 1807, when a law to prohibit that trade was 
enacted by Congress. The volume opens with an extract from John Win- 
throp’s Journal, 1638, a date very early in Boston history, and accounts for a 
slave-trade business of sixty-two years, to 1700, before it records any signifi- 
cant stirrings of “the New England conscience” at “‘the selling of Joseph.” 
By that time, according to the account of a French refugee who visited the 
city in 1687, there was not a house in Boston that did not have one or two 
negro slaves. As early as 1648, however, there were very pronounced objec- 
tions to ‘‘the haynos and crying sinn of man stealing,” and the “‘kiling, steal- 
ing, and wronging of the negers.”” As Miss Donnan points out in a footnote, 
‘the burden of the objection to the importation of 1846 was not against the 
trade but against the violence by which the slaves had been acquired.” Other 
objections were heard as the market in New England became “‘saturated” and 
the burden of a population worthless for military service on the frontier came 
to be felt. In 1708 Governor Dudley declared to the Board of Trade: ‘“The 
Planters here .... prefer White Servants .... who are Serviceable in the 
War presently, and after become Planters.”’ A duty of “Four pounds per head 
upon all Blacks imported” was imposed ‘‘to Encourage the bringing in of 
White Servants.” In 1722 the house of representatives opposed the strict en- 
forcement of this law, smuggling of negroes became common, and a few years 
later the act was abandoned. Such are the intimate and interesting glimpses 
one gets from the documents illustrative of the slave trade and slavery of New 
England. 

Volume IV consists of like documents illustrative of the history of the slave 
trade to the border colonies and the southern colonies, chiefly South Carolina, 
in which case there existed the illuminating letters of Henry Laurens. Miss 
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Donnan’s survey disclosed a paucity of material for the seventeenth century 
in Maryland and Virginia, where the trade was of most importance; and she 
concludes (p. 3) that “‘there is to-day little chance of determining whether the 
landing of the first twenty negroes in Virginia was part of some abortive colo- 
nial project on the part of a group of Englishmen or merely the accidental ven- 
ture of an unnamed Dutch trader.’”’ No further importations of significance 
occurred until after the Restoration. The negro population in Virginia slowly 
increased, naturally and from occasional small importations, to 2,000 by 1671; 
by 1730 it reached 30,000, about one-quarter of the total population of the 
colony; by 1770 “‘the number of whites and blacks was nearly equal’’! 

Miss Donnan has done a monumental piece of work in collecting and edit- 
ing the four large volumes of documents illustrative of the history of the slave 
trade to America before 1808. The work is also illustrative of what we in self- 
congratulation think are for our own time high standards of collecting and 
editing, and Miss Donnan well deserves the thanks of her contemporaries. 


Tuomas P. Martin 
Library of Congress 





Strange destiny. A biography of Warren Hastings. By A. Mervyn Davizs. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. 468. $5.00. 


Mr. Davies has admirably succeeded in attaining the goal which he set for 
himself in undertaking this work. He has written a most readable and thor- 
ough biography of Warren Hastings based upon a wide familiarity with the 
available printed materials on that subject. His attractive style should hold 
the attention of the “‘general reader” as well as that of the student. It is occa- 
sionally marred by extravagant statements which seem hardly justified by the 
facts (cf. pp. 48, 1. 1; 117, 1. 39; 199, 1. 30). References to broadcasting stations 
(p. 169), Dr. Jameson (p. 41), and Daniel Boone (p. 13) strike a jarring note in 
a book on eighteenth-century India, even though they arise from the author’s 
vast enthusiasm for his subject. Mr. Davies is more at home with Warren 
Hastings’ India than with George III’s England. A deeper study of the par- 
liamentary history of the period, especially of recent works in that field, 
would have enabled him to treat the interaction of Hastings’ affairs with the 
politics of the day more adequately. He would also have avoided such slips as 
those which leave the reader with the impression that Cobbett’s Parliamen- 
tary history was published in the eighteenth century (p. 109), and that there 
existed a “‘Department of state” in the British government of that day (p. 
120). 

Mr. Davies feels that earlier works have thrown Hastings’ career out of 
perspective by giving undue attention to the episodes which gave rise to the 
chief accusations at the trial. He has therefore redressed the balance, and one 
wonders whether he has not redressed it too sharply. So much attention has 
been paid to the Nuncomar affair that the dismissal of it in two or three pages 
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seems hardly wise. Similarly, more space could have been given to Chait 
Singh and the Begums without overbalancing the narrative. Though he is 
judge as well as advocate and by no means ignores the actions of Hastings 
which are open to much criticism, a franker recognition that Hastings made 
mistakes would be more refreshing. There is too much of a tendency to con- 
trast the relatively unsullied whiteness of Hastings with the venomous black- 
ness of Francis and Burke. Burke, needless to say, comes off very badly. It is 
possible to believe the best of Hastings and yet have a more charitable view of 
Burke than the one here presented. 

Hastings’ views on Indian administration, which stressed the retention of 
Indian officials and Indian institutions wherever possible, receive Mr. Davies’ 
strong commendation, but it may well be questioned whether the introduction 
of a British bureaucracy and a common language was not inevitable and 
necessary if India was to proceed on the road toward unity and cohesion. 
This is controversial ground. In any case there is more to be said for the intro- 
duction of the British district officer than there is for the introduction of Eng- 
lish law and learning. Whether or not Hastings read Blackstone and Beccaria, 
as Mr. Davies conjectures, he did not need to do so in order to understand the 
art of governing the peoples committed to his charge. It is only to be re- 
gretted that, even in this present day, for every reader of Mr. Davies’ biog- 
raphy there will still be many others who derive their only knowledge of Has- 


tings from Macaulay’s famous essay. 
Ho.pen FuRBER 
Harvard University 





The diplomacy of the American Revolution. By SamuE. Fiace Bemis, Farnam 
professor of diplomatic history, Yale University. (““The foundations of 
American diplomacy, 1775-1823.) New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1935. Pp. 293. $3.50. 

This volume is one of the publications of the American Historical Associa- 
tion from a fund contributed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Its 
jacket promises the prospective reader ‘‘a work of high scholarship that is en- 
tertainingly written.”’ Entertainment is a matter of taste, and standards may 
differ. In this regard the present reviewer must admit that his criteria are 
distinctly at variance with those of the writer of the jacket. 

But there can be no doubting the “‘high scholarship.” To secure a lofty 
norm of scholarship in historical writing, at least three prerequisites must be 
met. The author must have exploited his sources thoroughly; he must have 
understood not only their accurate meaning but also their implications and 
associations; and he must have endeavored to correlate these into a narrative 
having a high degree of probability and impartiality. All three of these things 
Mr. Bemis has done. His experience in numerous European archives as direc- 
tor of the European Mission of the Library of Congress in 1927-29, his earlier 
works in American diplomacy, his extraordinary knowledge of foreign Jan- 
guages, and his general meticulousness have all combined to make this a work 
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to which almost every source of information has been obliged to make its con- 
tribution. The milieus—whether French, English, Spanish, Dutch, Russian, 
German, or Danish—into which his American diplomats were thrown have 
been delineated with a merciless eye for irrelevancies. In his anxiety to be fair 
to all concerned—George III, as well as Franklin; and Floridablanca, as well 
as Vergennes—he has sometimes leaned over backward, but never too far. It 
is especially his studied avoidance of all patriotic bias that distinguishes Mr. 
Bemis’ volume from those of Doniol, Corwin, and others among his pred- 
ecessors. 

The story that Mr. Bemis tells is, nevertheless, in its larger aspects already 
quite familiar. How Vergennes was able to weld the United States, France, 
Spain, and the Netherlands into a vast alliance against Great Britain—though 
the Dutch fully recognized American independence only a year after York- 
town, and the Spanish not until the final peace negotiations—and to add to it 
the support of the Armed Neutrality of 1780, has already been told in consid- 
erable detail by Doniol, Fauchille, and others. Despite that fact, Mr. Bemis 
has been able to throw the whole story into more fitting proportions, to add 
details, and to illuminate some hitherto obscure problems. He presents some- 
what new and altogether convincing answers to such questions as the extent 
of French and Spanish loans and grants to the colonies, the economic motives 
behind Dutch hesitation to enter the lists against Britain, the origins of the 
contest over “free ships free goods,” the lack of importance of George Rogers 
Clark’s incursions for the territorial claims of the American commissioners, 
and the correctness of the American decision to negotiate preliminary articles 
of peace separately. 

Despite the evident care the author used to be thoroughly accurate, the 
inevitable quota of typographical errors and dubious statements have crept 
in—more than enough to fill with malicious glee the heart of a critic who might 
wish to be carping. All are too trivial, however, to dignify by special mention, 
except perhaps some misunderstanding of the English department of state for 
southern affairs before 1782 (cf. pp. 79 and 180) and the confusion of Austria 
with the Empire in the Armed Neutrality of 1780 (p. 162). The only impor- 
tant sin of omission the present reviewer could detect was the failure to take 
any note whatsoever of the Franco-Spanish armada preparing at Cadiz in 
1782-83. 

Louis GorrscHALK 
University of Chicago 





Foreign interest in the independence of New Spain: an introduction to the war for 
independence. By Joun Ryvsorp, professor of history, Municipal University 
of Wichita. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1935. Pp. 347. $3.00. 
After two introductory chapters, this book deals almost entirely with the 

period 1739-1810, that is to say, from the outbreak of the War of Jenkins’s 

Ear to the beginning of the Mexican war for independence. The foreign coun- 

tries most interested in the independence of New Spain in that period were 
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Great Britain, France, and the United States; and the author has brought 
together much interesting information about the efforts of many Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Americans, and former subjects of Spain to separate New Spain 
from the Spanish empire. 

The reviewer's chief criticism of the book is that it does not seem to have 
been written in accordance with a clear-cut conception of the problem posed 
by its title. In the first place, while the title promises a study of foreign in- 
terest in the independence of New Spain, the preface promises a study of for- 
eign influence; and this dichotomy runs throughout the book. In the second 
place, a good deal of it relates to parts of Spanish America (Caracas, La Plata, 
and especially Louisiana and Florida) that were not comprised in New Spain. 
In the third place, many of the efforts described by the author were intended 
not to establish the independence of these Spanish possessions but to conquer 
them and incorporate them in some foreign country. 

These inconsistencies can perhaps be explained by the two facts: first, that 
the book is not a systematic study of either foreign interest in or influence 
upon the independence of New Spain but primarily a synthesis of special 
studies dealing in whole or in part with efforts to liberate New Spain; and sec- 
ond, that when these special studies turn from New Spain to other parts of 
Spanish America and from liberation to conquest, the author has apparently 
been unable to resist the temptation to follow them. One aspect of this tend- 
ency to digression is illustrated by the case of Francisco de Miranda. The 
index contains more entries under Miranda’s name than under that of any 
other person; and yet, his primary interest was in the liberation not of New 
Spain but of his native province, Caracas. The prominence given him in this 
book is a tribute to W. S. Robertson’s monumental studies of his career, but 
it is not warranted by his significance for the subject under consideration. 
The same tendency is apparent in the author’s treatment of other would-be 
liberators or conquerors such as Genét, Blount, Hamilton, and Burr. Some of 
these men were at times interested in New Spain and supported by foreign 
governments; but even when they were, their efforts represented only a frac- 
tion of the foreign interest in, or influence upon, the independence of New 
Spain. 

With these reservations, however, it may be said that the author has done 
a useful and creditable piece of work. He has written a lively account of a 
long series of efforts to end the Spanish domination in the region of the Gulf of 
Mexico. He has shown a good deal of ability in selecting and condensing his 
abundant materials and has added some new information drawn from manu- 
script and printed sources. His bibliography, though not complete (it omits 
two important monographs of recent vintage: André Fugier, Napoléon et I’ Es- 
pagne; and Richard Konetzke, Die Politik des Grafen Aranda) is good as far 
as it goes. The subject is one of interest to many people, and even those who 
are specialists in the field will be glad to have this conspectus of it. 


ArtuurR P. WHITAKER 
Cornell University 
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Popular disturbances and public order in Regency England. Being an account of 
the Luddite and other disorders in England during the years 1811-1817 and of 
the attitude and activity of the authorities. By Frank OnGLEY DaRvALL, 
B.A., Reading; M.A., Columbia; B.A., Pa.D., London. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. Pp. 363. $5.00. 


Luddism began among the framework knitters of Nottingham and its sur- 
rounding villages and spread to the cotton workers of Lancashire and the 
hand-loom weavers of Yorkshire. The background of the movement was 
everywhere extreme economic distress induced by rising prices of foodstuffs 
and decreasing wages due to the depression of trade. From the workers’ point 
of view, however, this distress was a function of the power which the employ- 
ers exercised over them; and this power, in turn, seemed to exist by virtue of 
the employers’ ownership of machines. In this view the workers were partly 
justified, for through the ownership of machines economic power was greatly 
centralized. This new situation was particularly clear in the case of the frame- 
work knitters. 

The stocking industry, having grown up in the seventeenth century, had 
never been organized under guild regulations; it had a typically capitalistic 
structure. In the late eighteenth century, in spite of the fact that the industry 
was decaying because of the passing of knee breeches, an expansion of trade in 
the overseas market had stimulated speculation in machines. And the hosiers, 
owning the frames and dominating the industry, had come to look for profits 
more from the rent of the machines than from the sale of stockings. By threat- 
ening to withhold raw materials or by refusing to buy the product of the 
frames, they compelled the master hosiers to rent more machines than were 
needed or to rent machines when they had frames of their own. The master 
hosiers, in turn, attempted to escape from these burdens by various forms of 
“‘chiseling’”’ on the consumers or the workers; they substituted inferior raw 
materials, paid workers for a simple variety of stocking when actually they 
turned out a full-fashioned product, made deductions for imaginary flaws in 
workmanship, computed wages under schedules of which the workers were 
ignorant, and paid wages in “‘truck.” 

Under these circumstances the workers, having tried negotiations with 
employers and petitions to the government, finally resorted to violence, the 
chief form of which was machine-breaking. In this connection it is pertinent 
to note that employers who desired to deal with the workers’ complaints were 
frustrated by others who resorted to cutthroat competition. The specific merit 
of Mr. Darvall’s book is to demonstrate that the violence of the workers was 
only slightly motivated by hostility to machines; rather, it was a form of coer- 
cion against employers, for those who made concessions were commonly per- 
mitted to continue the use of machines. Only the hand-loom weavers of York- 
shire made resistance to the introduction of steam looms a primary aim; in 
other regions the workers broke machines in order to protest against bad con- 
ditions of work, to secure the reduction of the price of provisions, and to com- 
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pel employers to grant wage increases. Luddism was a series of sporadic out- 
breaks by workers driven to desperation by economic distress; it had neither 
general organization nor considered tactics. 

The Luddites did not attempt to force the government to inaugurate a new 
policy of industrial control or to make political reforms. But the government, 
chilled by the fear of French Jacobinism, mistook the movement for a revolu- 
tionary outbreak and adopted a policy of rigorous repression. There is irony 
in the fact that this policy had the effect of turning the original demands for 
local economic concessions into a general demand for political reform. With 
the subsidence of Luddism in 1817, the movement for parilamentary reform 
really got under way in the new industrial areas. 

Mr. Darvall declares it his purpose to give an introduction to some of the 
major problems of nineteenth-century England; the general merit of his schol- 
arly book is to show that a thorough reinvestigation of these problems is dis- 
tinctly desirable in this age when such problems have become the immediately 
insistent issues of the domestic life of all industrial nations. 

Rar E. TurNER 
University of Minnesota 





Les journées de Septembre 1830 a Bruzelles et en Province. Etude critique d’aprés 
les sources. By Rospert Demoutrin, docteur en philosophie et lettres. 
(“Bibliothéque de la Faculté de philosophie et lettres de l'Université de 
Liége,”’ Fase. LXIII.) Paris: E. Droz, 1934. Pp. 280. Fr. 55. 


M. Demoulin writes of the rebellion in 1830 of the nine southern provinces 
of the kingdom of Holland that resulted in the disruption of that kingdom 
and the creation of the national state of Belgium. He analyzes the events of 
four days, September 23-26, as they occurred hour by hour in Brussels, and 
the repercussion of those events in the provincial cities and the countryside 
and concludes that the military developments of those days were decisive in 
the success of the national movement. 

The great majority of the bourgeoisie, the clergy, and the aristocracy were 
Orangist, conservative, and anti-revolutionary. The secret of the success of the 
patriotic minority was the rise of the national spirit, inflamed by the advance 
on Brussels of the royal army under the command of the Crown Prince Fred- 
erick. The July Revolution in France was not without its influence in pre- 
cipitating the crisis, but the conservative elements had long desired autonomy. 
They were therefore able and willing to co-operate with the patriots in ad- 
dressing a request to King William I for redress of grievances. The king’s 
reply and the dispatch of a picked detachment of the royal army to Brussels 
fused the two parties into one and transformed the request for autonomy into 


the demand for separation. 
Brussels was the hearthstone of the movement. The Orangist Council of 
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Regency gave way in rapid succession to the bourgeois Commission of Public 
Security and the patriotic and radical Provisional Government. The latter, 
at first local in its authority, came to be recognized as the organ of the national 
government. This political transformation was occasioned by the entry of 
Crown Prince Frederick’s soldiers into the city on the morning of Septem- 
ber 23. 

The success of the national movement was the direct result of the faulty 
military tactics of the invaders. They seized important strategic positions and 
held them; but, surprised by the vigorous opposition of the insurgents, they 
made no effort to take possession of the city and crush the revolt by force. 
After the initial fighting on the morning of September 23, they decided to hold 
what they had, avoid further bloodshed, and endeavor to obtain control of the 
town by negotiation. Delay favored the patriots. Their firmness and the news 
of their success won them reinforcements from the countryside. The spread 
of the revolution from Brussels to the towns and villages, accompanied by the 
rise of the national spirit, had begun. Most important to note, the bourgeoisie, 
hitherto opposed to a resort to force, now prepared to make common cause 
with the patriots in resisting the assault on their city. The revolution on the 
all-important day of the twenty-third was entirely the work of the Brussels 
proletariat with slender aid from the surrounding country. During the follow- 
ing days, numbers of the bourgeoisie joined actively in the movement; and 
volunteers began to arrive in numbers from Brabant-Wallon, Hainaut, and 
the towns of Liége and Charleroi. The invaders, now on the defensive, weak- 
ened by the constant desertion of the Belgian soldiers from their ranks, con- 
fronted by the determination of the Belgian officers among them to resist 
actively a further attack on their city, decided on September 26 to comply 
with the demand of the rebels to withdraw a distance of eight leagues from 
the town. The loss of the Orangist cause and the success of the national 
movement were assured by this decision. M. Demoulin concludes his study of 
this, the first phase of the war of Belgian independence, with an examination 
of the course of the revolutionary movement in the provincial towns and the 
country districts. 

The book, which has been signaled out for distinction by the Royal Acad- 
emy of Belgium, is excellent in style and form. M. Demoulin worked under 
the direction of the veteran scholar, Herman van der Linden, and enjoyed the 
patronage of the eminent historian of Belgium, Henri Pirenne. He presents a 
formidable array of authorities: municipal, provincial, and national archives; 
records of the French and British foreign offices; memoirs, letters, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and contemporary ballads. The monograph is a valuable addition 
to the list of studies that have already appeared on the origin of modern Bel- 


gium. 
Miriam B. UrBAn 


University of Cincinnati 
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International economics and diplomacy in the Near East. A study of British 
commercial policy in the Levant, 1834-1853. By VERNON JoHN PuryYEAR, 
fellow of the Social Science Research Council, 1930-31. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 264. $3.25. 

This study deals with the Anglo-Turkish commercial convention of 1838 
and its political and commercial consequences in the Near East to 1853. Al- 
though its aim is to show the interrelation and interaction of economics and 
diplomacy in the Levant during the twenty years which preceded the Crimean 
War, the pertinent facts of economic and diplomatic history are correlated 
only to a limited degree. About half the book is devoted to Anglo-Russian 
rivalry over the Turco-Egyptian question from 1834 to 1838, and to the crisis 
of 1839-41. These subjects are treated largely in the orthodox fashion of dip- 
lomatic history; and very little, if anything, of significance, either in fact or 
in interpretation, is added to the voluminous monographic literature already 
published. Emphasis as to time is very much overbalanced with an allotment 
of 179 pages to the seven years 1834—41 and with the assignment of less than 
50 pages to the twelve years beginning in 1841. 

In dealing with the background of the Crimean War the author of the study 
is uniformly considerate of Russian and critical of British—particularly Pal- 
merstonian—policy in the Levant. He passes judgment on the policy which 
Aberdeen adopted “‘at one time”’ as “‘a reasonably constructive” one (p. 12), 
refers often to the anti-Russian sentiments and activities of British officials 
and publicists, accuses the British of reopening the Near Eastern question in 
1838 through the negotiation of a commercial convention for the advance- 
ment of British economic interests (pp. 78 ff.), and concludes that “‘the British 
support of Turkey [generally] postponed the solution of the Near Eastern 
Question, providing one of the darkest blots in the nineteenth-century diplo- 
matic history of Europe”’ (pp. 228-29). If this point of view is to be accepted, 
it must be assumed at least that the tsarist autocracy of Russia in the absence 
of British opposition would have promoted with the other European powers, 
or would have permitted the promotion by others, of some plan for the parti- 
tion or reform of the Ottoman Empire which would have protected and fur- 
thered the interests of all the peoples of the Levant. Surely, assumptions such 
as these have a doubtful place in historical writing. 

A thesis advanced in the study which is worthy of consideration, and per- 
haps of further investigation, concerns the effects of the Anglo-Turkish com- 
mercial convention of 1838 upon the domestic economy of Turkey. The au- 
thor maintains that that convention, in clearing the way for virtual free trade 
in Turkey, “‘restricted whatever chances the Turks might have had for their 
own industrial development, and forced the upper Turkish classes into mili- 
tary and administrative occupations, while the lower Turkish classes and their 
numerous provincial subjects, in general, were obliged to depend almost ex- 
clusively upon agriculture” (p. 218). Unfortunately, the student of history is 
seriously handicapped in considering a thesis of this type because of the in- 
adequacies of the Turkish official records. 

F. S. Ropkey 


University of Illinois 
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Die nationalpolitische Publizistik Deutschlands vom Eintritt der neuen Ara in 
Preussen bis zum Ausbruch des deutschen Krieges. Eine kritische Biblio- 
graphie. By Hans Rosensere. 2 vols. (‘‘Veréffentlichungen der Histo- 
rischen Reichskommission.”) Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1934 and 1935. Pp. 
474+525. Rm. 25. 


This is a model bibliography for which all students of German history in 
the nineteenth century will be grateful. The amount of labor and care ex- 
pended in the making of it is enormous, and the editor’s claim that these vol- 
umes will spare scholars the drudgery not merely of hunting out these works 
but even of reading most of them is entirely justified. The editor includes 
1,338 items, and gives a summary of the content of each, ranging from one 
sentence in length to several pages. He tells whether the item is important 
and, if so, for what reason. Often he is able to name the author of an anony- 
mous publication, and, while he deplores his inability to gather information 
about many of the works, he has put in so much new data that the reviewer 
can only express his admiration for such efficient detective work. The sum- 
maries also deserve nothing but praise; each stands forth in a clear, intelligent, 
usable form. 

The bibliography includes books, pamphlets, and magazines which concern 
themselves with national political problems. Newspapers had unfortunately 
to be neglected for the sufficient reason that they deserve a volume of their 
own compiled, as Dr. Rosenberg justly remarks, according to a different meth- 
od from that which he employs with this material. Much or even most of the 
kinds of material which he uses has been neglected by libraries, even to the 
extent of failing to catalogue it properly. Nevertheless, by searching in eighty- 
six different libraries, scattered from Kénigsberg to Ziirich and Vienna (most 
of them in Berlin and Vienna), Mr. Rosenberg has been able to uncover these 
works. He reports his failure to find copies of some pamphlets and magazines 
of which he knows from other sources and of certain issues of magazines. As 
for the broadsheets (Flugblatter), he states that they have virtually been de- 
stroyed, except in so far as they were reprinted in newspapers, and he was 
forced to leave them out of consideration almost entirely. Undoubtedly, new 
items will be discovered from time to time, but they will not be able to add 
anything consequential to the picture of the Publizistik which Mr. Rosenberg 
gives. 

The editor has omitted items which are devoid of value, and has endeavored 
to select those which portray the varied and many-sided thinking and argu- 
mentation of the period. He has also excluded the material on certain subjects 
of slight relevancy to his interest, such as the social question of the rising 
proletariat, the Schiller and Fichte celebrations, and the Austrian problem of 
internal organization. The bulk of his material is concerned with the German 
political and constitutional question as it unfolded from the Italian war of 
1859 to the Austro-Prussian war of 1866. The diplomatic historian should 
find this information highly useful for background; and it may prove even 
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more valuable to the student of domestic history. Dr. Rosenberg includes 
data concerning the Franco-Prussian commercial treaty, the renewal of the 
Zollverein, and the constitutional conflict in Prussia; and he opens up the 
almost unknown field of the Austrian Publizistik on the German question. Of 
especial value are his summaries of the policies of magazines. 

Dr. Rosenberg correctly perceives that the materials covered by him do not 
express the complete public opinion of the period; rather they are works by 
people interested in molding opinion to their liking. They show more dis- 
tinctly than has ever been done before the enormous diversity of political 
thought of the time, the wealth of proposals for unifying Germany, and the 
inadequacy of the antithesis Grossdeutsch-Kleindeutsch as a description of the 
German problem. While the investigator will need to read in full many of the 
works cited in this bibliography, he will find his understanding of the period 
greatly enlarged and his task simplified by Dr. Rosenberg’s two excellent 


volumes. 
EvuGEnE N. ANDERSON 
University of Chicago 





Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern Question. A study in diplomacy and party 
politics. By R. W. Seron-Wartson, D.Lirt., Px.D., F.B.A. (“Studies in 
modern history,” edited by L. B. Namrer.) New York: Macmillan Co., 
1935. Pp. 590. $7.00. 


Britain and the Balkan crisis, 1875-1878. By Water G. WirtHweEIn, Pu.D. 
(“Studies in history, economics and public law,”’ No. 407.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 433. $5.00. 

After a comparatively brief treatment of the policy of Disraeli’s govern- 
ment in 1874-75 and the opening events of the Near Eastern crisis, 1875-76, 
Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson comes to the main theme of this work, the conflict 
between Disraeli and Gladstone, with a detailed examination of the Bulgarian 
atrocities which so passionately excited the British people. Thereafter his 
presentation of the views of the two chief protagonists and their supporters is 
interwoven with his story of diplomacy in which German, Russian, and Aus- 
trian points of view and activities are often set forth in addition to the British. 
It is principally in his exposition of the period from June, 1876, to April, 1878, 
that the author demonstrates that “Disraeli as a master of foreign policy be- 
longs to the myths of history” and that Gladstone, far from indifferent to 
British interests, “‘appealed to a higher tradition ‘which teaches you to seek 
the promotion of those interests in obeying the dictates of honour and 
justice.’ ” 

Lord Salisbury, who “‘provides the synthesis between Disraeli and Glad- 
stone,” becomes a more important figure in the study after March, 1878, 
when he stepped into the foreign office in place of Lord Derby, whose alliance 
with Count Shuvalov, Russian ambassador, had been “‘the most powerful fac- 
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tor” in saving Great Britain from the “Dizzy brink” of war. Salisbury’s pol- 
icy, represented as “‘a strategic retreat” from Disraeli’s aims, led to an agree- 
ment with Russia whereby she secured the principal points of the Treaty of 
San Stefano, and to the Anglo-Turkish alliance. These and the pourpariers 
with Austria permitted the meeting of the Congress at Berlin whose real 
work ‘‘had already been done before it ever met.” Salisbury and Disraeli at- 
tempted to defend ‘peace with honour’ against the attacks of the Liberals and 
of Gladstone ‘‘who now for a time lost self-restraint and due perspective,” but 
who later poured forth a “‘reviving flood” of eloquence in the Midlothian cam- 
paign which helped to sweep the already weakened Disraeli government out 
of office. 

In this study the most valuable contributions are to be found in the mate- 
rial drawn from the Russian and Austrian archives and from the private 
papers of Gladstone, Granville, and Layard. Consequently, among the most 
noteworthy sections of the book are those on the atrocity agitation in Eng- 
land, the relations of the Russian ambassador and propagandists with Glad- 
stone and the Liberals, the close co-operation of Derby and Shuvalov in 1878, 
and the correspondence of Disraeli and Layard. Likewise the chapter on the 
Treaty of Berlin and its effect upon Europe is of special importance, partly 
because of the author’s long personal acquaintance with the Balkan after- 
math of the Congress. 

Curiously enough, however, he has not systematically explored the British 
foreign office archives, and occasionally reveals a startling ignorance of the 
documents published in the Blue Books and of the source material to be 
found in the memoirs and biographies of all but the most prominent British 
and European actors in the drama. Likewise he has not utilized the still valu- 
able two-volume work on Public opinion and Lord Beaconsfield, 1875-1880, by 
George C. Thompson, nor has he made a thorough study of the zigzag course 
pursued by the British press, but relies overmuch on the lively and piquant 
cartoons and squibs of Punch. He herefore presents a very inadequate ac- 
count of Disraeli’s policy and that of his government and fails to grasp those 
realities both in the diplomatic situation abroad and in the state of public 
opinion at home which placed restrictions and responsibilities upon them, 
but from which Gladstone was quite free. Furthermore, Seton-Watson limits 
himself too much to the problem of the Balkans and does not lay sufficient 
emphasis upon other aspects of the Near Eastern question such as Constan- 
tinople and the Straits which principally occupied Disraeli’s attention. Final- 
ly, this gap in his sources, together with his failure properly to balance all fac- 
tors and bring out their interrelation, leads him into striking many a false note 
in both facts and interpretation. 

Contradictory statements, occasionally obvious slips in the text such as 
Aehrenthal for Kdlnoky (p. 479), Lansdowne for Clarendon (p. 501), and in the 
citation of references (n. 1, p. 27: p. 343 for II, 86; n. 9, p. 97: G.P. for 
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Buckle, VI,81; ,p.~97: F.O. 64912 for F.O. 64/902; n. 1, p. 548: U.R.B.D. 
for Gathorne-Ha, .y, U1, 126), and several misprints reflect a regrettable care- 
lessness of author and publisher. These criticisms, however, should not be per- 
mitted to obscure the fact that Seton-Watson has uncovered valuable new 
material, has clearly set forth the fundamental difference in point of view be- 
tween Disraeli and Gladstone, and has made his book lively and interesting 
because he states his own views fearlessly and vigorously and has kept in the 
main to those subjects which interest him most. Thus, while far from defin- 
itive, his work is an important document, not merely for the crisis of 1875-78 
but also for the creed of a British liberal. 

Wirthwein’s excellent study differs from the older one of Thompson in 
being not so much a collection of abstracts and quotations as a well-digested 
summary which aptly portrays the confusion, the fantasy, and the fears of 
John Bull. His thorough and careful work is characterized by a sense of bal- 
ance and proportion and, at the same time, a sense of humor which leavens 
what otherwise might be an indigestible lump. Covering much the same 
ground as Seton-Watson, he not only supplements the other but provides a 
corrective at those points where Seton-Watson fails to show how public opin- 
ion deserted Gladstone and supported Disraeli. Wirthwein’s long list of news- 
papers, periodicals, and pamphlets is fairly representative of Great Britain 
and Ireland, although he principally relies upon the London press. Admirably 
free from errors of fact and print, his book is a handy and reliable source for 


the student of British policy in 1875-78. 
Dwient E. Ler 
Clark University 





Manifest destiny. A study of nationalist expansionism in American history. 
By Avsert K. Wernsera, fellow of the Page School and lecturer in po- 
litical science, Johns Hopkins University. (‘‘Walter Hines Page school of 
international relations.” ) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. 559. 


$4.50. 

This philosophical analysis sicklies over with the pale cast of thought the 
ideology of American expansion. Remorselessly and with gusto it picks to 
pieces the sophistries, inconsistencies, and cant which were invoked emotion- 
ally to support expansion. It dissects the concepts of “‘natural right,”’ geo- 
graphical predestination, the destined use of the soil, extension of the area of 
freedom, the true and higher title, the mission of regeneration, natural 
growth, political gravitation, inevitable destiny, the white man’s burden, 
paramount interest, political affinity, self-defense, and international police 
power—all of which have been cited at one time or another to inculcate the 
idea that it was the “manifest destiny” of the United States, for one or 
another of these reasons, to expand over the continent of North America and 
its adjacent islands, and even beyond to distant islands. With great resource- 
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fulness of dialectics the author shows the logical absurdity of each of these 
formulas. 

The lesson of the dissection is to demonstrate that these dictums have been 
used to give moral support to essential self-interest. The author convincingly 
explains that the forces of expansion died away and the specious moral formu- 
las disappeared only when the United States felt called in the twentieth cen- 
tury to a destiny of ‘‘world-leadership.” “‘In the pursuit of a broader self- 
interest and a larger international demand, expansion was an embarrassment 
to American demands on others.” He thinks that the choice is still open be- 
tween rejection or acceptance of the leadership which a world in need offers to 
America almost on America’s own terms. 

There are many who would debate whether that leadership is open on 
America’s own terms, or even at all; but this is the point of view from which 
the selfish doctrines of expansion are excoriated throughout the work, making 
the ideal of world-leadership for the sake of organized international peace the 
brighter by contrast. 

Passing by, for the moment, certain weaknesses of the author’s historical 
method which give greater plausibility to his philosophical analyses, the un- 
satisfied reader may ask how the United States would ever have come to occu- 
py a position from which the much-prized concept of world-leadership could 
be envisioned if it had not taken advantage of the manifest opportunity for 
expansion across a vacant continent to its present status as a world-power 
fronting on the two oceans, We may admit the inconsistencies and absurdi- 
ties and the fantastic qualities which the author has abundantly shown to be 
inherent in these formulas (although the reviewer takes exception to his flings 
at New Orleans, Hawaii, and the Panama Canal as unnecessary to American 
self-defense) and yet ask what civilized nation has been unjustly despoiled by 
the process of American expansion. The answer will be only Colombia; and 
the United States has made amends, belatedly and not wholly ungrudgingly 
in spirit, for that score. 

No one will dispute with the author that the acquisition of the Philippines 
was a first-rate piece of folly. But the acquisition of the Philippines was not 
due to “‘manifest destiny” or to popular ideology or demand of any kind. It 
was due to William McKinley’s own mistaken conception of America’s duty. 
It is interesting and germane to the present review to note that three of the 
most significant additions to American territory, including the two largest, 
namely, the procurement of Louisiana, the purchase of Alaska, and the acqui- 
sition of the Philippines, have had nothing to do with manifest destiny or 
popular ideology of any kind. 

The weakness of the author’s historical method is that he collects every 
possible citation of manifest destiny and its contributory dictums, whether 
from responsible and influential statesmen or obscure congressmen or editors, 
and gives rather generally equal prominence to each. At the same time he ne- 
glects to marshal the same array of data from the other side, the effective 
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antislavery opposition to expansion, for example; and the anti-imperialist 
opposition of the last generation, at first ineffective, at last effective. 

The book abounds in strength and in weaknesses: the strength is from 
effective dialectic; the weaknesses result from a distressing sociological and 
philosophical technical patter, and elementary rhetorical errors. In the hands 
of a mature and discriminating student the book is a useful and valuable con- 
tribution; fortunately its forbidding nature and unnecessary length will pre- 
vent others from reading it. 


Yale University 


SAMUEL FiLagce Bemis 





Road to war. America 1914-1917. By Wauter Mi.uts. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. 466. $3.00. 

“‘An effort in interpretation rather than research,” as the author himself 
correctly describes it, this book is an arresting piece of work. Fully appre- 
ciative of the best sources, Mr. Millis has successfully woven together, in nice 
proportion, the many important elements which contributed to drive America 
into the war. 

Mr. Millis’ thesis is writ large on every page: the unsound reasoning with 
which most educated Americans justified their belief in Allied idealism. By 
indirection the author “‘proves” the futility of the Wilsonian dream of world- 
peace. On the other hand, the indefinite program of Bryan and the “‘evan- 
gelical”’ pacifists is praised as “essentially right.’’ Bryan’s instinct ‘‘was so 
much surer than that of the bemused intellectuals, lawyers and politicians 
who decried him ... .” (p. 190). Had we but been guided by it, we would 
never have become entangled! 

The New York Times among the newspapers and Colonel House among the 
diplomats are the chief objects of the author’s inferential derision. The former 
arrayed itself ‘‘irrevocably on the side of the Entente powers”’ on the very day 
of the outbreak of the war. ‘““The thought process was as natural as unsound.” 
Germany was singled out for blame. “‘Militarism” was “instantly seized upon 
as a basic cause” —and this meant German militarism. “‘An equally super- 
ficial theory of the fundamental causes operated from the very beginning in 
the same way. It was all due to the undemocratic machinations of the 
Central European ‘autocracies’ ’’ (p. 40). 

Similarly, the Wilson diplomacy, as shaped by Colonel House, is classified 
as being ignorant and foolish from the outset. House was the “‘amateur diplo- 
matist,”” whose ambition to play a great part made of him a wonderful medi- 
um through which the artful British could labor ‘‘to channel the humanitarian 
American impulses toward peace and mediation into unconditional support 
for the practical war aims of the Entente” (p. 104). The colonel’s now famous 
efforts to induce the Allies to accept a peace conference, embodied in the 
memorandum of February, 1916, were calculated “‘to conceal and to retrieve 
the follies of the House diplomacy”’ (p. 229). But, worse than this, the colonel 
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gave away his hand; he told the British leaders the United States would like to 
help them win the war (p. 260)! 

There is undoubtedly merit in these criticisms. But the reviewer thinks 
that Mr. Millis has overshot the mark. One may grant that British statesmen 
were more experienced, and possibly even more astute, than House. But why 
dramatize the colonel into an Oliver Twist surrounded by Fagins? House 
was quite aware that “‘in each government” there were “‘stubbornness, deter- 
mination, selfishness, and cant” (Intimate papers, II, 165). After all, a “‘fair 
peace” is a variable quantity, and even Mr. Millis would probably admit that 
the war aims of the Entente more nearly approximated the conditions of a 
stable peace than did those of Germany. If men like ‘‘the subtle [?] Grey” 
cultivated House’s “‘dreams of disarmament and perpetual peace” (p. 229), 
they appear to have previously convinced themselves of the practicability of 
such dreams. 

Mr. Millis seems to feel that a rigid stand taken at the outset against 
British naval measures would have kept us out of war. It may be so. But 
President Wilson feared that it would bring us in. In the beginning Wilson 
had no reason to anticipate war with Germany, but he did fear a repetition of 
the impasse of 1812 with Great Britain. That is why he pursued a policy of 
practical compromise with the British. The submarine was the sudden sur- 
prise which upset Wilson’s deepest calculations. It challenged our philosophic 
background of faith in individual rights, which the President thoroughly ac- 
cepted. Bryan appears to have agreed with Wilson’s point of view at first. As 
an afterthought, when he realized the consequences, he convinced himself that 
the ‘Shuman right” challenged by the submarine was at bottom nothing more 
than the “right to travel.” Bryan’s changed viewpoint was fundamental, but 
it came too late to be developed into a policy. 

Mr. Millis is at his best in his analysis of the close kinship between the 
Allied propagandas and the preconceptions which underlay the American 
philosophy. He effectively disposes of the current exaggerations respecting 
the evil purposes of the “international bankers”’ (p. 221). His description of 
the subtle stimulus of the preparedness campaign is a masterly one. “‘[Pre- 
paredness] provided the thrill, at the moment that it promised to prevent the 
damage” (p. 93). Theodore Roosevelt is termed “‘the nation’s most influen- 
tial militarist” (p. 126), and there is an interesting analogy drawn between 
General Wood and Grand Admiral Tirpitz (p. 92). The assertion that the 
“relative inefficacy” of the submarine fleet in 1915 was the principal reason for 
Germany’s willingness to compromise on the submarine issue (p. 212) is im- 
portant. If true, it greatly discounts the value to the Allied cause of Wilson’s 
diplomatic victories over Germany. 

Mr. Millis is at times unnecessarily literary, as, for example, when he writes 
that “Colonel House privately presided over the altruism while it was left to 
Mr. Lansing at the official State Department to wrestle with the defence of 
our material trade interests” (p. 110). His book is somewhat too dramatic. 
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But it is a challenging piece of work, intensely interesting, and very sugges- 
tive. He has boldly charted a new interpretation. It will be important to 
watch how far his analyses will be sustained by future research. 


Ricuarp W. Van ALSTYNE 
Chico State College 
Chico, California 





International socialism and the World War. By Mere Fatnsop, instructor in 
government, Harvard University. (“Harvard political studies.””) Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 238. $2.50. 

This is a lucid history and analysis of the policies and aims of the socialist 
movement during and immediately following the Great War. Dr. Fainsod cor- 
rectly traces the deep split in the movement which the war created to the dif- 
ferent theories which were developing in its ranks prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. On the right were those who accepted the national state as the vehicle 
for socialization and who, despite verbal protestations, felt strong national 
loyalties. On the left were the small groups led by the Russian Bolsheviks, 
together with Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxembourg, who felt a deep hos- 
tility to the so-called ‘‘bourgeois” state and insisted that, if an international 
war broke out, it should be turned as speedily as possible into a class war, 
which could then be used by the proletariat as a means of assuming power. 

The war sharply revealed these differences. Most of the official leaders of 
the Socialist parties, except in Italy, supported their national governments; 
and this was true of Germany and Austria as well as France, Belgium, and 
England. Lenin and the Russian Bolsheviks regarded this as apostacy to 
Marxism and internationalism. Lenin and his followers worked unceasingly 
to bring the socialist masses in all countries to oppose the war and to start the 
social revolution. They made overtures as well to the Socialist ‘‘center,”” which 
was headed by such figures as Haase in Germany, Longuet in France, and 
Ramsay MacDonald in England, in order to convert this group to their point 
of view. To further this end the Zimmerwald and Kienthal conferences were 
held in Switzerland. But, while the center opposed the war between nations, 
they were almost equally unwilling to join a class war. After the armistice, 
the center joined with the right to rebuild the Second International. By this 
time the Bolsheviks were in control in Russia, and they then definitely split 
with the center and created the Third International. 

A by-product of Mr. Fainsod’s book is the incidental light thrown upon the 
way in which the Socialists of the left and center were the long strong forces 
in Europe which promoted a discussion of peace terms during the war. They 
were, in fact, the only real foreign allies which President Wilson had in his 
attempt to win a clean peace; and it is now clear that his famous Fourteen 
Points of January, 1918, were primarily issued as a tardy means of appeasing 
Socialist sentiment in Russia and keeping that nation in the war. But the 
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damage had already been done by the refusal of the Allied nations to declare 
their war aims and by their killing, with our aid, of the Stockholm Conference. 
Strengthened by the entry of the United States into the war, they believed 
themselves strong enough to force a dictated peace and to impose the secret 
treaties of Paris and London. 

Mr. Fainsod has given us an accurate and full history of a highly important 
subject, and he is to be highly commended for his work. There is but one 
minor criticism: his failure to do full justice to Arthur Henderson’s efforts in 
behalf of the Stockholm Conference after his visit to Russia had convinced 
him that it should be held. Rather than abandon it, he gave up his seat in the 
inner War Cabinet; and, when the full memoirs of the period are published, I 
believe it will be found that he refused more substantial emoluments as well. 
Even though he failed to obtain British representation at Stockholm, out of 
his efforts came the recrudescence of the British Labour party, to which he 
then devoted all his energies. Not the least of the results was, therefore, a 
shift in the internal balance of British political power. 


Paut H. Dove.as 
University of Chicago 





The Treaty of St. Germain. A documentary history of its territorial and political 
clauses. With a survey of the documents of the Supreme Council of the Paris 
Peace Conference. Selected and edited by Nina ALmonp and Raupu Has- 
WELL Lutz. (“Hoover War Library publications,” No. 5.) Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 713. $6.00. 


This book sets forth by means of documents the evolution at the peace con- 
ference of the territorial and political clauses of the treaty which are contained 
in the preamble and articles 1-117. The editors have given to the material a 
clear and convenient organization by arranging under topics the records se- 
lected as the result of an extensive search. Though the critical apparatus is 
reduced to a minimum, it appears to be adequate. An introductory statement 
provides a description of the organization of the several councils which con- 
stituted the “‘directing force” of the conference, and the necessary biblio- 
graphical information concerning their minutes and other documents. The 
provenance and nature of other types of records are explained as each type is 
first introduced. 

The documents include, inter alia, the several drafts of the treaty; copious 
extracts from the minutes of the Council of Ten, the Council of Five, the 
heads of delegations, the ministers of foreign affairs, ambassadors, and the 
resolutions of some of these councils; the reports of commissions which studied 
some of the questions involved; the observations and counterproposals of the 
Austrian delegation; and the replies of the Allied and Associated Powers. The 
only serious gap in the records of these types is created by the lack of extracts 
from the minutes of the Council of Four, which were “‘not available for cita- 
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tion by the editors” (p. 16, n. 41). It is partially filled by use of the index to 
part of the minutes and of a few “‘subsidiary documents,” and by citations 
from official histories compiled by members of the staff of the American dele- 
gation who appear to have had access to the minutes. Numerous other classes 
of official documents, such as notes from the Yugoslav delegation, a telegram 
from “‘Vorarlberg Delegates,” and memoranda compiled by experts of the 
British and American delegations also find a place in the collection. These 
records have not been utilized as extensively as those of the organs of the con- 
ference. The omissions are in part the manifest result of editorial selection, 
but some of the omitted documents which appear to be as significant as some 
of those included may not have come to the attention of the editors. Only 
where official evidence fails have the editors made rare excursions into diaries 
and other personal records. 

Since a large part of the material has not before been published, the volume 
provides the most comprehensive documentary history of the formulation and 
negotiation of the political and territorial clauses of the treaty which is gener- 
ally available. The documents are so exclusively official that the story has the 
merits of an official record and also some of its defects. As the editors point 
out, the minutes of the councils rarely contain full verbatim reports of the dis- 
cussions. The minutes of the session of the Council of Ten held on May 12, 
1919 (pp. 380-83, 414) illustrate the shortcomings of such records for historical 
purposes. They supply only the barest indication of the nature of the debate 
between Baron Sonnino and President Wilson with regard to the Assling tri- 
angle and none at all of its significance. Had they been verbatim, they would 
not have reported an informal conversation between President Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd George in which the former called the attention of the latter to as- 
pects of the problem of which he apparently had not been cognizant previous- 
ly. While the report of the Commission on Rumanian and Yugoslav Affairs 
acknowledges differences of opinion among the members with regard to the 
boundary in the Marburg and Klagenfurt areas (pp. 363-67), their nature and 
extent would be left in obscurity were it not for a memorandum submitted to 
the American commissioners by some of the American advisers (pp. 505-8). 
One curious result produced by the nature of the evidence is that the reasons 
for the Austrian claims are sometimes revealed more fully than those for the 
decisions reached by the Allied and Associated Powers. Such limitations are, 
however, inherent in the records themselves. They are no fault of the editors, 
who have provided the materials which make possible a fuller and more 
accurate knowledge of the subject than it has been possible to obtain previous- 


ly from published sources. 
W. E. Lunt 


Haverford College 
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International economics and diplomacy in the Near East. A study of British commercial 
policy in the Levant, 1834-1853. By Vernon Joun Puryear. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 264. $3.25. 

La Dobrudja et les relations Bulgaro-Roumaines. By Joseru V. Poprov. Liége: Thone, 
1935. Pp. 197. 

Enver Pascha, der grosse Freund Deutschlands. By Kurt Oxay. Berlin: Verlag fiir 
Kulturpolitik, 1935. Pp. 506. Rm. 6.80. 

Le mattre de U Arabie, Ibn Séoud. By Cart. H. C. Anmstrona. (“Etudes, documents et 
témoignages pour servir 4 l’histoire de notre temps.) Paris: Payot, 1935. Pp. 276. 
Fr. 18. 

The making of modern Iraq. A product of world forces. By Henry A. Foster. Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1935. Pp. 319. $4.00. 

The development of Iraq, from the time when it was a subject province of the Otto- 
man Empire until its release in 1932 from its mandatory status, is the subject of this 
thoroughgoing and well documented study. After several chapters on the historical, 
racial, and religious backgrounds in pre-war Mesopotamia, the problems arising from 
the British conquest and military administration are then presented. Professor Foster’s 
thesis is that solution or the attempted solution of these problems was not merely the 
result of the change of mind in the British government induced by the ever mounting 
costs of administration and the restlessness, and even revolt of the Iraqi population, or 
even the pressure of the liberal idealistic section of British public opinion, but was the 
“product of world forces.” This includes all the factors and ideas, including the Ameri- 
can, involved in the writing of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
new idea of trusteeship, and “repudiation of the practice of annexation by victors,” its 
execution by Great Britain, while other nations watched and criticized. 

How this came about, the settlement of Iraq’s boundary and of oil disputes with 
Turkey, which is excellently treated in a chapter on the Mosul question; the develop- 
ment of the administrative and constitutional systems, despite some friction, has de- 
tailed consideration. Professor Foster is optimistic for the future of the new state and 
has hopes that its example may be a precedent for others in the mandate class, though 
he admits that the “more advanced communities of the west,” such as Syria and Pales- 
tine, have not been allowed to go far in that direction. There is a full bibliography of 


documents, books, and periodicals. 
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materials]. By S. D. Asrenprarov and P. A. Kunts. Vol. I, V-XVIII vv [The fifth 
to the eighteenth centuries]. Alma-Ata: Poligrafkniga, 1935. Pp. 297. 7r. 10k. 

Feodalnaya derernya Moskovskogo gosudarstea XIV-XVI vv. Sbornik dokumentov [The 
feudal village of the Moscow state in the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. A 
collection of documents]. Edited by B. D. Grexov. Moscow: Pechatny dvor, 1935. 
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Ivan Peresvetov und seine Schriften zur Erneuerung des Moskauer Reiches. By WERNER 
Pauipp. (“Osteuropiiische Forschungen,” N.S., Vol. XX.) Kénigsberg: Ost- 
Europa-Verlag, 1935. Pp. 120. Rm. 5.20. 

The scion of a minor Russian boyar family from the district of Bryansk, Ivan Peres- 
vetov served under Polish arms in Hungary, Moldavia, and Bohemia between 1529 and 
1538, and then migrated to Moscow, where his invention of a new type of shield for the 
protection of foot-soldiers won him the patronage of Michael Zakharin-Yuryev and the 
grant of an estate from Ivan IV. Upon the death of his patron, Peresvetov soon learned 
that immigrant soldiers of fortune were not held in high esteem by the native aristoc- 
racy. His estate was laid waste by those stronger than he, and in 1549 we find him ap- 
pealing to the tsar for relief from the penury to which he was thus reduced. 

His literary remains, consisting of eight titles, fall into three sections. The first two, 
combined into a sort of political novel, were intended for general reading and connect 
with contemporary traditions of the fall of Constantinople before the Turks. The third 
part consists of petitions intended only for the tsar’s personal eye. None of Peresvetov’s 
works creates the impression of having been written for a politically conscious social 
group; the author accepts the principle that reforms can proceed only from the autocrat 
himself. That his writings enjoyed some popularity is shown by their preservation in no 
less than twenty known manuscripts. Peresvetov lived at the period when the quarrel 
between the rising power of the tsar and the old feudal aristocracy was still being fought 
out, and his works of publicistic character deal with necessary reforms in the Muscovite 
state, for which he recommends the Turkish empire as a model. He advocates a stand- 
ing army paid by the tsar, and thus independent of feudal influences; he would base 
such an army upon a free peasantry. He demands the abolition of the old system of 
namestniki, combining administrative, financial, and judicial functions, and would pre- 
fer instead the centralization of finance in the tsar’s privy treasury under salaried, re- 
sponsible officers. He likewise urges the appointment of salaried judges. He thus aims 
at a state crystallized by law emanating from the ruler and sustained by the latter’s 
dignity, military power, and sense of justice. Far from accepting the mystical concep- 
tion of a translatio imperii from Byzantium to Moscow, Peresvetov believes that the 
destiny of a state lies in the hands of the men that mold it. 

Originally a dissertation prepared under the supervision of Professor R. Salomon at 
Hamburg, Dr. Philipp’s monograph takes as its starting-point V. RZiga’s edition of 
Peresvetov’s works and provides an able summary of Peresvetov’s reform theories, 
which are an interesting, if isolated, manifestation of progressive thought among the 
lower nobility during the reign of Ivan the Terrible. 

SamMvuEt H. Cross 
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Simbirsk]. Edited by A. A. Kuznetsov. Moscow: Kuybyshevsky, 1935. Pp. 192. 
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Library, 1935. 
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Experiences of an anti-Bolshevik during the revolution. 
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and H. H. Fisner. Translated by Etena Varneck. (“Hoover War Library publi- 
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Edited by N. M. Lukin and V. M. Datin. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1935. Pp. 407. 
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I write as I please. By Water Duranty. New York: Simon & Shuster, 1935. Pp. 349. 
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Die vilkerrechtliche Anerkennung Sowjetrusslands. By Peter Kueist. (“Osteuropiiische 
Forschungen,” N.S., Vol. XV.) Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa Verlag, 1935. Pp. 128. 
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In this small volume Dr. Peter Kleist has made a competent survey of the diplo- 
matic and juristic aspects of the recognition of the U.S.S.R. by other states. Despite the 
fact that the author is a member of the faculty of the new Hochschule fiir Politik, which 
has become a Nazi center of anti-Semitic, anti-Soviet, and anti-Russian propaganda, 
these pages are, for the most part, free from evidences of obvious prejudice. But their 
only contribution to knowledge is a Sitzfleisch summarization of materials gathered 
from other sources. The book will be of little value to historians. It will be moderately 
useful to international lawyers and jurists and to students of diplomatic forms. There is 
a brief bibliography and a short appendix of documents bearing on British, French, 
Italian, and American recognition of the Soviet government. 
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Stalin. A new world seen through one man. By Henri Barsusse. Translated by VyvYAN 

Ho.ianp. New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 315. $3.00. 

This volume is not primarily a biographical study of Joseph Stalin but is rather a 
defense of soviet policies and an attack upon capitalist society. In it are marshaled facts 
and figures to show the progress of the communist system and the corresponding decline 
of the capitalist world. It would be futile to look here for a careful evaluation of Stalin’s 
work and influence. M. Barbusse has written not a biography but a panegyric. The 
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formative years of Stalin’s revolutionary life are compressed into a few pages; the author 
wishes to make clear that Stalin was, from the first, a true disciple of his master, Lenin. 
The discussion of the controversial points in the career of the soviet leader, his part in 
the civil war, and the struggle with Trotsky for the control of the party does not carry 
conviction. Stalin is presented as Lenin’s most trusted lieutenant, better fitted to suc- 
ceed him than the menshevik, Trotsky. The informal picture of Stalin is the most valu- 
able feature of the volume. However, it is not an adequate treatment of the career of 
one of the most striking of modern statesmen. Several errors have crept in through the 
carelessness of author or translator. Thus, the pre-1918 Socialist-Revolutionary party 
is called ‘“‘Revolutionary Socialist.” The Ukrainian nationalist leader of the revolution- 
ary years was Petlura, not “Peliura.”” Through an oversight, more than one method of 
transliteration has been used to render into English the names of various soviet leaders. 


Tuomas Ranpoiten Haui 
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Ethiopia. A pawn in European diplomacy. By Ernest Work. New York: Macmillan. 
1935. Pp. 354. $2.50. 

Lettres du sud de Madagascar, 1900-1902. By Marécuat Lyavutey. Paris: Colin, 1935. 
Pp. 316. Fr. 26. 

British policy toward Morocco in the age of Palmerston, 1830-1865. By Francis RosEBRo 
Fiournoy. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. 287. $2.75. 


ASIA 


The successors of Sher Shah. By Nrrop Busnan Roy. Dacca: Mrs. Roy, 1935. Rs. 2.8. 
An account of the period between the reign of Sher Shah and Akbar. 

Dara Shukoh. By Kauixa-Ransan Qanunco. Vol. I, Biography. Calcutta: M. C. 
Sarkar; London: Luzac, 1935. 8s. 6d. 
Dara Shukoh was the eldest son of Shah Jehan and a great scholar. 

Bussy et (Inde frangaise, 1720-1785. By Atrrep Martineau. (“Bibliothéque d’his- 
toire coloniale.”) Paris: Leroux, 1935. Pp. 460. Fr. 50. 

Nowhere else in the world. By Gorpon B. Enprers. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1935. 
Pp. 435. $3.50. 
The autobiography of an American adviser to the Penchan Lama of Tibet. 

Le vieux Tonkin. Le thédtre, le sport, la vie mondaine de 1884 4 1889. By CLaupE Bovr- 
rN. Paris: Aspar, 1935. Pp. 220. Fr. 40. 


FAR EAST 


China. By C. P. Frrzgrraup. London: Cresset Press, 1935. 30s. 

My country and my people. By Lin Yu-Tanca. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1935. 
$3.00. 

Jesuits at the court of Peking. By C. W. Autan. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1935. Pp. 
300. $7.50. 

A critical study of the first Anglo-Chinese war. With documents. By P. C. Kuo. Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1935. Pp. 315. 

La Chine dans le monde. La révolution chinoise de 1912 a 1935. By J. Marquis- 
Rivitre. (“Etudes, documents et témoignages pour servir a l'histoire de notre 
temps.”) Paris: Payot, 1935. Fr. 20. 

Japanese Buddhism. By Sir Cuar.es Exior. London: Arnold, 1935. 42s. 
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Life of Admiral Togo. By Vick ApmrraL Macayo Oaasawara, Translated from the 
Japanese by J. and T. Inouye. Tokyo: Sheito Shorin Press, 1935. 9s. 
Admiral Togo. By Masor R. V. C. Bopiey. London: Jarrolds, 1935. Pp. 301. 18s. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The West Indian approach to the study of American colonial history. By Lowe. Josera 
Racatz. London: Arthur Thomas, 1935. Pp. 20. French translation by Charles 
Mourey, Les Antilles dans U'histoire coloniale anglaise de ? Amérique du nord. 

Steel of empire. By Jonn Murray Gipson. London: Rich & Cowan, 1935. 21s. 
The building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Knights errant of Papua. By Lewis Lert. London: Blackwood, 1935. Pp. 298. 12s. 6d. 
The exploration and pacification of Papua. 

General Rigby, Zanzibar and the slave trade. Edited by his daughter, Mrs. Cuaries 
E. B. Russeti. London: Allen & Unwin, 1935. 16s. 
Rigby went to Zanzibar in 1858 as political agent and was largely responsible for the 

development of British control and trade and for the abolition of slavery. 

One man’s vision. The story of Rhodesia. By W. D. Gate. London: Hutchinson, 1935. 
Pp. 288. 18s. 

Nyasaland in the nineties and other recollections. By R. C. F. Maucuam. London: Lin- 
coln Williams, 1935. 6s. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Guide to the diplomatic history of the United States, 1775-1921. By Samvue. Fiace 
Bemis, Farnam professor of diplomatic history in Yale University, and Grace 
GARDINER GRIFFIN, editor of “Writings on American history.” Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 979. 

Diplomatic correspondence of the United States. Inter-American affairs, 1831-1860. Se- 
lected and arranged by Witu1am R. Mannina. Vol. VI, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, France. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1935. 
Documents 2191-2671. $5.00. 

Die deutsch-amerikanischen Beziehungen 1890-1914. By Ins Kunz-Lacx. (“Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs,” Vol. X.) Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1935. Pp. 242. 

Cuba and the United States, 1900-1935. By Russeii H. Firzarsson. Menasha, Wis.: 
George Banta, 1935. Pp. 311. $3.00. 

War memoirs of Robert Lansing. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1935. Pp. 383. $3.50. 

Woodrow Wilson. Life and letters. By Ray Stannarp Baker. Vol. V, Neutrality, 1914- 
15. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1935. Pp. 409. $4.00. 

Dwight Morrow. By Harotp Nicotson. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935. Pp. 409. 

75. 
= HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 

Hilfsworterbuch fiir Historiker. Mittelalter und Neuzeit. By Evcen HaBerkern and 
JoserH Frieprich Wauuiacn. Berlin: Verlag fiir Staatswissenschaften und 
Geschichte, 1935. Pp. 605. Rm. 26. 

Société des Nations. Institut international de coopération intellectuelle. Guide international 
des archives. Europe. (“Bibliothéque des Annales Institutorum,” Vol. IV.) Paris: 
Institut international de coopération intellectuelle; Rome: Biblioteca d’Arte edi- 
trice annales institutorum; Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1935. Pp. 347. Rm. 57. 
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International bibliography of historical sciences. Fifth year, 1930. Edited by the InTER- 
NATIONAL ComMITTEE OF Historica Sciences. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1935. 
Pp. 514. $9.90. 

In accordance with the promise of the editors when bringing out the volume for 1932, 
this volume for 1930 appeared at the close of 1934. It is unchanged in vital particulars. 
It contains 6,419 titles in contrast to Volume III with 6,235 and Volume VII with 6,722. 
The capable editors promise to stop this growth and exercise more selectivity. This 
promise should be fulfilled. Meanwhile, the work continues to be the annual magnum 
opus of historical accomplishment in the bibliographical field: the realization of a dream 
long dreamt. Professor J. H. Baxter of St. Andrews and P. Caron of the Archives Na- 
tionales are respectively president and secretary of the international board of editors, 
which also includes Professors V. Ussani, of Rome; R. Holtzmann, of Berlin; and J. 
Susta, of Prague. The place of the lamented Mgr. G. Lacombe, whose name still ap- 
pears among the editors of this volume, will not easily be filled. 

CiypE L. Grose 


Student's guide to materials in political science. Prepared by LaveRNE BuRCHFIELD, 
under the direction of the £:ubcommittee on Research of the Committee on Policy of 
the American Political Science Association. New York: Holt, 1935. Pp. 423. $3.00. 


This annotated bibliography suffers from four major defects: it is largely limited to 
documents and books and contains almost no references to periodical materials and 
monographs; it ignores foreign government and politics, save in the sections on inter- 
national law, organization, and relations; it is based on the traditional historical, juris- 
tic, and administrative conception of political science and neglects the newer psycho- 
logical and sociological approaches; it is too detailed to be helpful to the beginning stu- 
dent and too limited in scope to be helpful to the scholar. Objection might also be made 
to the form of the compilation. The headings are in part geographical (national, state, 
county, municipal, etc.) and in part topical (parties, administration, law, political the- 
ory, etc.). These deficiencies were in part due to “limitations of time and finance” which 
caused the abandonment of a more ambitious project. The result is a bibliography of 


political science which will probably be more useful to historians, sociologists, and econo- 
mists who desire a guide to the standard works in the field than to political scientists 
themselves. Such a bibliography, to be sure, is valuable and is perhaps all that can be 
expected within the compass of a single small volume. But specialists will nevertheless 
regret that the larger enterprise mentioned in the preface was not carried to completion. 


Freperick L. ScHuMAN 





